Dennis Raps Eastland as Racist; Hits 


Right To Probe ‘Peaceful Assembly’ 


ee 


— 
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ABNER W. BERRY 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—Eugene Dennis, Commu- 


B 


nist Party leader, today branded Sen. James O. Eastland (D-. 
Miss) a “notorious racist,” and denied. the right of Eastland’s 


Internal Security subcommittee to 
investigate the party’s “peaceful 
assembly.” 
Dennis, at | the subcommittee 
hearing, rebuffed an hour-long fish- 
ing expedition into- his’ political 
beliefs and associations. 
- Dennis was subpenaed for the 
announced purpose, according to 
Sen. Roman L. Hruska (R-Neb) 
who presided today, of finding out | 
‘what happened in the recent Com- 2am Be 
munist Party convention. tse 
There were three grounds, Den- 
nis said, which prevented his co- 
operation with the committee—the 
First Amendment, the fact that the 
committee is headed by “a notori- 
ous racist,” and the pratection af- 
forded by the Fifth Amendment}. 
against persons being forced to be} whether (peaceful assembly) was 
witnesses against themselves. exercised by conventions of Re- 
Dennis rejected the idea that|publicans, Democrats, Socialists, 
“instructions” were given to U. §.|Communists, ADAers (Americans 
party leaders in communications |for Democratic Action), or trade 


from French Communist leader | unionists.” 
Jacques Duclos. CENSORED PORTION 
Sen. Hruska bridled al the | Hruska ruled that Dennis could 
phrase notorious racist which | not read the second page of his 
re per oo n Hern chair- | statement, which ran less than two 
man O we oecnare Judiciary VCOM- pn aS. ensored section read: 
mittee and of the idbcheunlties | Setace| politine beliefs and asso- 
0s rier gwen hearing. He ad- ciations are outside the province of 
oon a me ennis to retrain from | this Or any other Congressional] 
such characteristions. committee, I strongly suggest that 
“I hold firmly that neither this! this body, or preferably a more ap- 
committee nor any other congres- | propriate Congressional commit- 
sional body may constitutionally ; tee, turn its proript attention to an 
investigate peaceful assembly,” |area in which the security of mil- 
Dennis told the committee in the} lions of Americans are immediately 
portion of a prepared statement | (Continued on page 5) 


Steel, Auto, Textile 
Cutbacks Spreading 


Production cutbacks, layoffs and cuts in workweeks are 
spreading through the major steel, auto and textile indus- 
tries, with cooper also in line, the Wall Street Journal report- 
ed yesterday. | son | 

The mo$t significant signs of a! Detroit, numerous plants of GM or 
decline came from steel. Although} suppliers, working on Chevy parts, 
‘the industry is still running atjalso laid off workers or went on 
96-97 percent of capacity, a num-| short weeks. 
ber of furnaces have been shut off;| The Chevy cutbacks follows last 
and some scattered lay-offs an-| week's cuts on the Pontiac line of 
nounced, with industry spokesmen}GM. The climb of unsold cars to 
disturbed because orders have'650,000 and GM's action leave no 
slowed down appreciably. doubt that others will not escape 

Closely related is the sudden sag! the trend. 
in auto production, particularly in’ The cutback in auto output be- 
‘General Motors’ Chevrolet chain,| cause of “an unbalanced inventory” 
GM last week cut Chevy produc-|as GM frankly admitted, was a 


~ EUGENE DENNIS 


he was permitted to read. 
This view held, he. continued, 


tion by more than 21 percent and| Shock to the workers in the auto Gurion’s ability to keep.a rebellious 
ecause the industry is sup-| cabinet in line if he concurs. | 


‘towns b 


cut workers in its Flint and other 
posed to be at the seasonal peak 


Chevrolet and Fischer Body plants. 
to four davs, in some case to three 
days. 

~ ©M_= spokesmen admitted that 
‘some layoffs have taken place, but 
leaders of United Auto Workers lo- 
cals gave figures showing that 
hundreds of “seniority employes”, 4 #as' 
those with longer service, were) Strike and a workoff of m 
among the dismissed workers. In 


— (Continiued on Page 7) 


EX-HOLLYWOOD PRODUCER 
NAMED IN ‘SPY’ CHARGES 


Boris Morros, former Hollywood producer, was named 
-yesterday by the Federal Government as a participant in an 
“international ‘Russian spy ring.” The government said he 
will be its star witness against Jack; — ah ee 3 vee ij 
and Myra Soble and Jacob Albam, 
now imprisoned on charges of con- 
spiring to spy for the Soviet Union. 

Assistant U. S. attorney Thomas 
B. Gilchrist, Jr., refused to say 
whether Morros acted as an FBI 
plant, as a double agent or as a 
genuine agent of the alleged spy 


3 
~ He told Federal Judge Gregory: 
F, Noonan, however, that Morros: 
is the “individual” named 14 times 
in the overt acts of the spy indict- 


ly after prolonged unemployment. 
The signs of a decline in stee 


launched _its 
spree following last 


ee 


| ment as receiving Or passing ma- 
terial, 

Morros, a native of Russia, came 
to the U. S. in 1922 with the 
French revue Chauve Souris and 
became a U. S. citizen shortly 
thereafter. For 17. years until the 
mid 1940s he was musical direc- 
tor and later producer for Para- 
mount Pictures. 


: (Continued on Page 8) 


i surance. he 


and hundreds of thousands of its yael’s Herut Party. is due in New 
workers have only returned recent-, York this week. _ 


were the first since the -industry 
all-out production) mittee yesterday asked that the’ 
summers) Assembly “condemn subversive ac-! 
uch of its tivities of the U.S.A. against other 


. George Wolf, attorney for the! Arabia defended the Eisenhower 
Sobles and Albam, had demended/ doctrine. 


| ca Sa ; 


' 


| 
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UN Sanctions 


; 


Held Up Pending 


israel-U. 5. Talks 


The United Nations today postponed consideration of sanctions against Israel as 
reports persisted that a break was imminent as a result of negotiations between Israel and 
the United States. Israeli Ambassador Abba S. Eban, \ 
hours with Secretary of State John eee 
‘Foster Dulles in Washington Sun- 
iday, flew to United Nations head- 
quarters vesterday for new. talks 
with secretary-general Dag Ham- 
marskjold. 
| He was expected to seek from 
|Hammarskjold a new outline of 
|Egypt’s position in the stalemate 
arising from Israel's refusal to with- 
draw forces from the Gaza strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba without “as- 
surances” for Israeli security. 

President Eisenhower yesterday 
beamed a short-wave warning to 
the Middle East to stand clear of 
the “menace of international com- 
munism.” 


| “We give these countries the as- 


said “that if such a 
danger develops, and if the "UN 
machinery cannot deal with the 
danger, and a threatened country, 
asks for our help, it can count on! 


' >» 8 ° 
‘our help. | 
Diplomats here speculated that ircu a ion AL S 
A Littl f 


Israel’s withdrawal from . Egypt 
hinged on Premier David - Ben 
Charles J. Hendley, co-owner of the Worker and long 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister’ a leader for teachers’ rights, has some tart words for those 
Vasily vs Kuznetsov at a meeting of oyr readers who “have come out with fine resolutions” 
of the UN Special Poltical tt have vet to “set down to hon-| ~— | —— 
‘lutely necessary, for the survival 
‘of our press, even for the survival 
of the party itself.” 

He said our paper has been the 
target of “some harsh criticism 
from both the right and the left 
in the long, grueling polemical 
marathon. I myself put in some 
‘blows from the left. But we must 
have a press!” 


MACMILLAN DULLES 


Menachem Begin, leader of Is- 


‘est work” to build the paper. 


“Occupational therapy is an -un- 


states’ and call upon Washington equalled curt for all curable ills, | 
cal or mental,” he said in a 


to “stop the subversive activities) PoYS! & 
against and interference: in the in-| letter to the editor. “Honest work 
ternal affairs of other states under is very salutary whether the symp- 
any pretext whatsoever.” toms are left-sectarian or right- 
William F. Knowalnd (R-Calif.)| sectarian,” 
replying denied Soviet charges that; He said subscriptions renewals 
Washington seeks to establish, for both the Daily Worker and The. ees : = 
American “colonial domination”| Worker are lagging although «,' This is no time | for retrench- 
through the Eisenhower Doctrine. | great number of readers are wait- | ment or liquidation of the aper, 
“The Soviet Union,” said Know- ing for us to come” and pick them he said: it would be “difficult and 
land, “would like to obscure the; yp, costly” to replace a stalt at some 
truth revealed in recent discussions “Tt will re uire some real work | later time. The paper s name and 
by the Assembly of the situation! not too te such as climbing good-will over a third of a cen- 
‘in Hungary and for that purpose’ stairs, ringing doorbells and mak- | SUtY are “invaluable,” he added: 
produces its own myth of U.S. in- ing sales,” he said. “But it is abso- (Continued on Page 8) | 


tervention in Eastern Europe. Once 
STILL TO GO!, 


again, we call upon the Soviet 
| Unon to permit free access to East- 
| Europe.” 
$1,495.13 
MAKE CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO; ROBERT 
W. DUNN. MAIL CONTRIBUTIONS TO: P.O. BOX 231, 
, COOPER STATION, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. EF 


’ 


em 
CAIRO MEETING 
In Cairo, King Saud of Saudi 


Leaders of Egypt, sesh 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Ex-Govt. Aide Says 2 Held in China Are Spies — 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25—Charles Edmundson, former official of the U.S. Inform- 
ation Agency charged yesterday that at least two of the 10 Americans imprisone 
are agents of the Central Intelligence Agency. Edmundson 


COMMUNISTS LEADERS HAIL 
FOSTER ON HIS BIRTHDAY 


The national committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S. yes 
terday greeted William Foster on 
his 76th birthday. Their lettter to: 
Foster follows: 
Dear Bill Foster: 

Your coljeagues of the national 
committee of the CPUSA extend! 
their heartfelt greetings to you on 


d in China 
suggested that the State De- 
partment may have banned U.S. 
newsmen from visiting China to 
cover up the true activities of some 
of the prisoners. 


from his USIA post in Korea after 
publicly criticizing U.S. foreign pol- 
Conference, ABC). 


two of the men, whom he identified 


this occasion of your 76th birth- 
day. | 

There is captured in, and iden-| 
tified with, your own life's activ-| 
ities, an important slice of the his- 
tory of the modern labor move- 
ment. In a lifetime of devoted and 
arduous service to your class, you 
have been an outstanding pioneer in 
the upbuilding and uniting of labor's 
ranks; you have been a far-seeing 


‘has identified two of the imprison- 


‘ed Americans as John T. Downey 


of New Britain, Conn., and Rich- 
‘ard Fecteau of Lynn, Mass. 
Neither the CIA nor the USIA 


commented on Edmundson’s state- 


ments. 
Edmundson said the fact that 
‘some of the prisoners are CIA 


er: ' labor’s need to lead in’! atl — a : 
herald of labor's neec : ‘Communists and the CIA. He crit- 


the struggle for the socialist trans-, 
formation of society; your prolific | 


FOSTER 


icized the Administration for pic- 
turing these men as “simple, in- 


writings and several] enduring books | : : 
have enlightened and will continue and wish you long life and health, 


to elevate the consciousness of|and continuing rich contribution to, 


people—Negro and white—of our ment—the peace, prosperity and 
country and of the world. Abeve progress of our nation, our class 


all. vou have spared none of your-!and the working peoples of the, 
| 


self in dedicated service to the werld. 
work and cause of the Communist | 
Partv of the UV. S. 

We salute you, comrade Foster, CPUSA 


—_—— rr ——— — — 


eee 


thoughtful leaders of the working the cause of the people's advance-| 


Comradely yours, | 


The National Committee, | 
| 


nocent Americans.” He said they 
may be innocent of 


tions to war.” 


i 
; 


’ 


} 


' 


Edmundson said that “certainly”: 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; 
; 


i 


’ 
' 
’ 
; 
’ 


China’s law expires June 30. Gov. Harri- 


charges “but they are CIA agents.” man hes proposed a two-year ex- 
He said such distortions “create tension with some changes, includ- 


tensions of a type that lead na-)™ 


He also said on the ABC tele-|0n th 
vision program that it was a “bad ; man no, 
day” when the Senate rejected a publican, and Majority Leader of 
xroposal by Sen. Mike Manfield' the Assembly, stated on a TV pro-| 
— '(D-Mont) to set up a watch-dog; gTams Sunday favored removal of ' 


SOVIETS WOULD VOTE FOR 
SANCTIONS AGAINST ISRAEL 


MOSCOW, Feb. 24—The So- aggression’ against Egypt must be 


Edmundson, who was ousted viet Union is prepared to“vote for 


economic sanctions’ against Israel 
unless Israel withdraws its troops 
from Egyptian territory, the Soviet 


icy, made the statements over ® Communist Party organ Pravda 
television program (College Press|said today. 


Pravda charged the U.S. with 
secretly supporting Israel's con- 
tinued occupation of the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba while 


as “Downey and Fecteau,” were | paying lip service to the idea of 
CIA agents. The State Department withdrawal. _ os 

“The imperialist powers’ danger-| 
‘ous game around the continuing! Gaza. 


| stopped,” the paper said. 


It declared Washington is “do- 
ing everything possible to frustrate 
the United Nations from adopting: 
effective measures to end Israeli 
occupation of part of Egyptian ter- 
ritory.” 

It said that while the U.S. is pre- 
venting application of sanctions 
against Israel’ it is supporting a 
Canadian project and presenting its 
own plan to station UN troops in 


——_ | 


GOP in Albany Tries 


‘ ‘. 


Rent Hike Proposals — 


agents is known to the Chinese By MAX GORDON 


. 


Top GOP brass in Albany, apparently trying to gauge 
the extent of tenant resistance, have thrown out feelers for 
‘further weakening of rent controls. The present rent control 


g a few tightening provisions. 
On the eve of the pubilc hearing 


e issue tomorrow, Assembly- 


High Court Upholds 
Accident Pay for 3 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—The U. S. Supreme Court, forces in southeast Asia. 
over the vigorous dissent of Justice Felix Frankfurter, today 
reinstated three damage awards to railroad and maritime 


workmen who had lost out in lower: 


courts. 
In a fourth case, it did not rule 


in favor of the injured man. But 


Frankfurter dissented there, too. 
He said the high court never should 
have taken cases presenting such 
@ minor issue. 


In a 24-page dissent with a 10- 


page appendix, Frankfurter said 
the court will not be able to give 
enough time to major constitutional 
issues if it keeps on review the 
problems of railroad men who step 
en clinkers. 


Justice William J. Brennan, Jr.,'a jurv. 


on —. — ee eee — _——_— 


NAACP REDBAITED AT HOUSE 
HEARING ON CIVIL RIGHTS — 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—Rep.' civil rights bill. 
A. S. Herlong, Jr., (D-Fla) charged drafting can be completed in one! 
today that the National Association day. 


ificient to permit consideration by) 


for the Advancement of Colored | 


People (NAACP) is “Communist- ern representatives were conduct-| 
inspired.” He added that the NA- ing a “little filibuster” in the sub- tion for establishing atomic bases | 
ACP “inadvertently has done a\ committee as Davis and Williams i@ the Mid-East so close to Russia's! ey 


greater dissservice to the Negro 


than all the Simon Legrees put: 
together in the history of our coun-| 


try.” 


Herlong’s were con- 


charges 


tained in a statement filed with a'same ground but sought to break Mid-East doct 
subcommittee, | the monotony with differing styles. Crease tensions” in the area and’ 


House Judiciary 


' statements. 


operations. ing for $150 and more as they be- 


Edmundson was asked to cite,Came vacant, 
an instance in which the activities} Carlino also indicated he favored 
of the CIA have injured the Unit- the formula projected by Harri 
ed States. He replied that the CIA'man_ whereby landlord profits’ 
for several years supported the would be~figured on assessments’ 
_operations of Chiang Kai-shek’ based on rates used by the state 
in 1954, instead of in 1953 as at 

He said these troops attacked Present. Harriman later amended 
“with fine impartiality” Chinese his proposal, under pressure, to in-| 
Communist trooops and the forces clude the new formula only for 
of non-Communist Burma and One and two family houses. 
Thailand. He said that Burma and: Carlino now wants to use them: 
‘Thailand finally persuaded this for all housing. The result may 
‘country to force a withdrawal of be some rentincreases in. apart- 
|Chiang’s troops. ments in Bronx, Brookiyn and | 
| Queens. | 


Edmundson, a former newspa-' 
Carlino likewise announced nis} 


committee to ride herd on CJA!controls over all apartments be 


-_—- so oor ———— ——— — — —— 


newest member of the court, who 
spoke for the majority in three of 
the cases, said it is the court's duty 
to see that lower courts to not give 
a “narrow and niggardly construc- 
tion” to the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

This statute, Brennan said, was 
intended to permit workers more 
redress than afforded by an ordin- 
ary common-law negligence action. 

Lower courts had found that 
evidence in the cases was not suf- 


perman and war correspondent; 
who has been in Government opposition to the main lightening 
services for eight vears,* renewed | feature proposed bv Harriman. 
his criticism ot President Eisen- | This 1s the recontro] ‘of converted | 
hower's Middle East Doctrine, - houses that have been allowed to 
S. economic aid in Korea, and the) deteriorate. | 
decision to drop the atomic bomb} Under present law, apartment! 
on_ Japan. houses reconverted to smaller 
| In Korea, he said, U.S. econom- apartments or single rooms are au-| 
ic aid is administered in such a! tomatically decontrolled. Harri- 
way that “the rich get richer ana man claims this has given rise to 
ithe poor get poorer.” the worst sort of rent gouging of 

He said the decision to drop the | low-income families. 
‘atomic bomb on Japan et World | Carlino’s demands for further de- 
War If violated every policy this control were accompanied by his 
country previously preached about insistence that the poor landlords 

ithe rights of non-combatants in| are not getting a break from the 

He hopes the war. | : Ped ‘Rent Commission, which is “par- 

He said he will testify in March ‘tja]” to tenants. Rent Commission- 
before the joint Congressional er Robert ata Weaver countered by 
“watchdog” committee on foreign’ revealing that 300,000 rent in-| 
aid. _.. |ereases have been granted in the: 
He the Administra- city in the past years. 
Only 7 percent of the rent in- 
eases were given because land- 
) intry Cer- Jords were not getting their mini-| 
tainly wouldn't tolerate similar So-| mum profit of 6 percent of valua- 
viet bases in Canada, Mexico OF tion plus 9 percent more for de- 
South America. ‘preciation. This means that the 
the| Edmundson said the President's tlk of the state’s landlords are 
doctrine would “in-| gettin at least that return, with, 
no risk involved. 

Carlino’s sudden tendency to 


There was no doubt that South- 
criticized 


. « border. He said this country cer- 
hammered away at northern civil: Y 


rights violations in long winded 


Both covered 


statements 


provides “too great a danger” that 


which today began what was billed Davis cited housing violence di-| 
as its “positively final” round of rected at Negroes in Detroit, Chi-| 
hearings on proposed civil rights) cago and other northern industrial | 
legislation. cities to prove, as he put it, that’ 

Govs. Price Daniel of Texas and|“you are dealing with something 
Orval Faubus of Arkansas, Sen.!that is universal.’ When he was 
Herman Talmadge (D-Ga), Reps. | interrupted by Rep. Celler (D-NY) 
John B. Williams (D-Miss) and|and Rep. Kenneth Keating (R-NY) 
James C. Davis (D-Ga) and Attor-'with questions as to whether his 
ney General Bruce Bennett of Ar-|testimony didn’t prove the need for 
kansas were among those scheduled ‘civil rights legislation, Davis an- 
to testify. swered: 


jit will set off World War III. 


have had in the South. 
Williams boasted in beginning 
his testimony that Mississippi had 


“more Negroes than any other state 
in the union” and that there was:two are Assembly Speaker Oswald 


“more friendship between the 
white and colored races than in 
any other state.” 

He covered the same incidents 


’ 
' 


The subcommittee’s hearings, 
originally planned to run only four 
days, were extended twice when 
segregationalists asked more time. 

The hearings end tomorrow. 
Chairman Emanuel Celler (D-NY) 
will call the growp back into ses- 


sion Wednesday to begin drafting a with the experience such as wel 


‘Michigan, in California, in every 


“Not at all. It proves there is a 
race problem in. New York State’ 
and New York City, in Illinois, in 


section of this country. It is a prob- 
lem not confined to the South. It 
needs the consideration of people 


of violence in the North, dwelling 
upon the Boston incident in which 
a Negro was beaten to death by 
a group of white men because he 
sought to protect his wife who was 
white. These incidents, Williams 
promised the committee members, 


(Continued on page 5) 


weep over the plight of the land- 
lord is a reversal of a statement 
by two other GOP legislative lead- 
ers to the effect that they, not 
the Democrats, are the champions 
of the low-income groups. The 


D. Heck and Senate Majority 
Leader Walter Mahoney. 

They specifically assailed Harri- 
man for proposing to use 1954 
equalization rates in determining 
landlord profit instead of those of 
1953. Harriman then confined this 
only to rents of one and two fam- 
ily houses. 

It is observed, however, that 


| 


Heck and Mahoney are aspirants 
for Governor in 1958, Carlino is' 


‘Dally Worker & Worker .... 


not. 

The rent control hearing will 
be held tomorrow afternoon in the 
state capito] in Albany. Landlords 
are rallying large delegations, and 


Joseph Carlino, Nassau Re-' are expected to ask for substantial 


rent increases with some tavoring 

abolition of rent control] altogether. 
So far, there has been little indi- 

cation of tenant mobilization. 


—— 


India Election 
Picks Up Speed 


NEW DELHI, Feb. 25.—Voting © 
picked up speed today in India’s 
second general election with 200 
million voters registered. 

The first local voting yesterday 
was in the state of Punjab near 
New Delhi. The initia] turnout in- 
dicated a massive vote. 

The voting will continue until 
March 12, under supervision of one 
million election officials. 

The voting is for 494 seats in the 
lower house of Parliament and for 
3,102 seats in 13 state legislatures. 
Final results were not expected be- 
fore March 31. 

Prime Minister Nehru was ex- 
pected to have no trouble being 
reelected in his hometown of Alla- 
habad. All opposition parties, in- 
cluding the Communists, have put 
up joint slates against candidates 
of Nehru’s ruling Congress Party. 


Kishi Is New 
Japan Premier 


TOKYO, Feb. 25. — Nobusuke 
Kishi, a proponent of cooperation 
with the West, friendship with 
Asia and expanded trade with 
China, was named Japan’s eighth 
postwar prime minister today. _ 

Kishis rival was Socialist Party 
Chairman Mosaburo Suzuki. The 
vote was 276 to 129 in the lower 
house and 147 to 70 in the upper. 

Kishi, who held a cabinet post 
under Gen. Hideki Tojo, succeeds 
Premier Tanzan Ishibashi, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Kishi, a Liberal - Democratic 
Party leader, announced he would 
retain the Ishibashi cabinet with 
one change. He will add Mitsujiro 
Ishii as mirffster without portfolio. 

Kishi retains the post of foreign 
minister. 


Reentered as second etazs matter Oct. 22, 1 
at the pest office st New York, N. 
the Ast of March 3%, 1879. 
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in shop 
and union 


MIAMI.—One of the first by-products of the current ballyhoo 
over investigations of labor racketeering was an announcement by 
Mayor Randall here that he would seek legislation requiring labor 


leaders to be “cleared” by a screening agency composed of ex-FBI 

men. The ostensible object is to protect “small business and legiti- 

mate union members” from being victimized by labor racketeers. 

The plan was blasted by president Frank G. Roche of the Florida 

State Federation of Labor as a “Gestapo plan” and as designed to 
“smear” labor. 

° « a @ ‘ 

WASHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO, while noting sponsors of 

new and tougher “right-to-work” legislation have suffered defeat 

in Colorado and Wyoming, directed main attention to the Indiana, 

Idaho and Delaware legislatures, 

where such measures have ad- 

vanced dangerously toward pas- 

sage. In Idaho, the House al- 

ready passed the measure, AFL- 

CIO News, gaving its main 

headline this week to the threat 

in the three states, conceives 


that the lower house in Indiana | 
is almost sure to pass the: meas- | 


ure, 
° ° o 


AFL-CIO NEWS was a lit- 
tle premature in reporting “Six 
Year Contract Ends Tug Strike.” 
The paper apparently took it 
for granted that an agreement favored by officials of Local 333, 
of the Tug Boatmen, NMU, was something signed and sealed. 
Overlooking the little matter of the required approval by the mem- 
bership, AIl’L-CIO is out on the limls; with the tug men still out 
after voting down the pact by an overwhelming vote. 
o 9 Qo 
BALTIMORE.—The original specifications in the construction 
of the Sinai Medical Center here called for Kohler Co. fixtures, 
but action by labor for a boycott of the struck company’s wares 
brought a change of specifications to union-made products of the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing C. 
° ° o 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The Indiana legislature, with a Republi- 
can four to one majority in the house and two to one in the 
Senate. in 
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Mitchell Plan to Extend 


Pay Floor Still Omits Many 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 


25—Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell asked Congress 


today to extend the $1 federal minimum wage law to cover about 2.5 million additional 
employes. There are 20 million workers not covered by the law. His proposals fell far 


short of organized labor’s demand 
that nearly 10 million more work- 
ers be covered by the minimum 
wage law. The AFL - CIO has 
made expansion of the law’s cov- 
Hn its “number one” legislative 
goal this year. 

Mitchell appeared as the leadoff 
witness before a Senate Labor 


subcommittee studying the act. 
He gave the Administration’s first 
specific recommendations for ex- 


panded coverage. 

He recommended that the $1! 
hourly wage floor be broadened | 
ito cover employes of certain larg-' 
‘er businesses now exempt from 
the law. He opposed coverage for 

Tas. | 


small businesses in these fie 

The bulk of new workers to be. 
covered by Mitchell’s proposals— 
‘some two million—are emploved 
in retail trade professions, Cover- 
‘age of such workers long has been 
a major goal of labor. The AFL- 
‘CIO. wants the act extended to. 
jabout four million retail and serv-| 
‘ice workers. 


= 
| 


Dairy Farmers | 
Dump Milk in 
Price Protest — 


aay’ 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. &5.— 
‘Dairymen in Chautauqua, Allega- 
iny and Cattaraugus Counties re- 


CHARGE AGRICULTURE DEPT. 
BURIED MEAT TRUST SUITS 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25—Two U.S. Senators charged today 
that the Agriculture Department for years has “buried and forgot- 
ten” anti-trust complaints filed against the meat packing industry. 

Sens. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) and Arthur V. Watkins 
(R-Utah) said they would introduce a bill to strip the department of 
jurisdiction over unfair trade practices in the industry and return it 
to the Federal Trade Commission. | 

The measure would cover not only the production and distribu- 
tion of meat but such related products as soap, soybeans, poultry 


products, leather, and glycerine. | 
Reps. Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Henry Aldous Dixon (R-Utah) 
were to offer an identical bill in the House. 


Lawyers Urge lke 
Speak Out on Racism 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER and ABNER W. BERRY 
The National Lawyers Guild through its civil liberties 
committee, at its four-day convention that ended Sunday, 
called for federal legislation to-stop the physical and eco- 
nomic reprisal against leaders of et ee : 
the movements for Negro equality.|for collaborating in denying Ne- 
Also “long overdue,” said the groes their rights under the Su- 
7,000-word report on civil liberties; Preme Court decision. 
for 1956-57, is a “forthright state-| A North Carolina law, Taylor 
ment from the President declaring! related, now makes it necessary 
our governments immutable com- to win suits against each of 76 
mitment to equality as a matter of| school districts in the state to im- 
national honor and dignity.” |plement Supreme Court rulings 
Nothing short of a federally en-, 4gainst school segregation. In one 
forced guarantee of the right to case brought in Old Fort, N. C., 


vote in all elections, a federal fair| Taylor said, the federal judge or- 
_ dered the detendants to “exhaust 


—t—e—~nu 


——— 


— 


lportedly were dumping milk today employment practices law and ef : To ee 

in protest over low prices paid by fective implementation of the civil their administrative remedies. 
‘tights statute so as to penalize or-| , lt took more than a year to take 

ganized violence aimed at depriv- the case through the state courts, 


working for 


eemneuate: 
passage of processors 


a 


of 
bill patterned 
after the Catlin 
Law of Wis- 
consin, barring 
unions from 
giving “any- 
thing of value” 
in support ot 
political can- 
dates for state 
and local ol- 
fice. 


WASHINGTON.—A_ working conference on problems of 
health and welfare funds will be held here by the Industrial Unions 
Department of the AFL-CIO with representatives of all affiliatd 
unins invited to participate, Al Whitehead, director of the Depart- 
ment, announced. The sessions will discuss such problems like 
the mounting cost of health care and ways to get the most out of 


the welfare dollar. 
° °° ” 


JOHN GREEN, formerly president of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbulding Workers and long a CIO vice-president, 
died last week at his home at Audubon Park, N.J., at the age of 
60. In recent years Green was on the AFL-CIO organization staff 
in the New York area. A native of Clydbank, Scotland, Green was 
one of the original leaders and president of the IUMSWA, when 
it was formed as a local of New York Ship in Camden, N_J. 

7 a ° 


REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., who led the Montgom- 

ery bus boycott movement, was this years overwhelming choice 

| who led the Montgomery bus boy- 

cott movement, was this year’s ov- 

erwelming choice of Hotel & Club 

Employes, Local 6, for its better 

race relations award. Rev. King 

received more than 5,000 ballots in 

the voting for the choice of the 
$500 award. : p 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, head 
of the Sleeping Car Porters and AFL-CIO Vice-president, will carry 
U.S. labor's greetings at Festivities in Accra marking the inde- 
pendence of Ghana—the Gold Cast-—from British rule. He was 
named by George; Meany to represent the AFL-CIO, 

 « o 


THE PRESIDENT of the Retail Clerks Protective Association 
is coming to New York to look into charges by Puerto Rican work- 
ers against local 136 officials. The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, representing these workers, accuses local officials of 
conspiring with employers at Merit Enterprises of taking the jobs 
away from 100 Puerto Ricans, 

a. . a7 


WASHINGTON.—James Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, said of the new price increases: “Our 
"people can never catch up, for the rise in the cost of living out- 
races the increases.” 
and others, had their pay increases automatically with the rise 
in the cost of living. 


Tri-State 
who yesterday decided to with- 
hold their milk from the market. 
Dairymen in Chautauqua County) 
numbered about 2,000, while 
'there were an additional 1,700 in 
Allegany and about 200 in Cat-' 


law enforcement agencies when 
the latter fail to afford necessary 
protection, pointing out that the! 
Constitution “vouchsafes to every 


The action followed a move byjé , : 
Dairy Cuild tesa es people of liberties would serve he explained, and by that time the 
Y the needs, the committee said. It federal court ruled that the issue 


called for a law permitting the fed-| Was moot, since the children 
eral government to supplant local. wishing to enter a previously all- 


white school could not enter in the 
year for which they applied. Tay- 
lor said he and his associates are 
now attacking the ruling on ex- 


taraugus County. | > 
- ‘state a republican form of goy-| hausting administrative remedies. 


| Milk from these _ so - called 
‘southern tier counties supplies, 
such cities in that area as James- 
‘town, Olean and Salamanca as 
well as New York City. | 
Robert McCaffrey, president of | 
the Guild’s Local 11 in Cattarau-' 
gus County, said it is seeking a 
‘guaranteed price of $5.75 per hun-| 
‘dredweight for class one - milk 
through June. | 
The strike call followed an- 
Cen: AB tow: of prices to be pai 
for January milk in the New York 
milkshed. | 
The price announcement said) 
the January milk would be paid 
for at an average price of $4.57) 
per hundredweight as opposed to 
the $4.68 per hundredweight paid 


for December milk. 


The Tri-State Guild claims 12,- 
000 dairy farmer members in 
New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A Federal milk marketing ad- 
ministrator said in New York that 
at present the strike has had no 
serious effect on New York City 
and “would have to spread awful- 
ly fast” to affect it. 

Both Borden’s and Sheffield’s 
have milk on hand to supply the 


(Continiued on Page 7) 


Thousands Flee 
Floods in West 


| 


ernment.” 


The report declared that the 
“greatest single event in the Amer-: 
ican scene moving us to new) 
awareness of human dignity and 
freedom” was the Negro people’s 
integration movement. 


NEW COURT ATTITUDE 


The report found that in the, 
last two years the previous “days' 
of blight for the Bill of Rights,”. 
reflecting the cold war, had yield- 
ed to a new sensitivity of the courts' 
to constitutional issues, although 
this did not proceed in a single 
course. | 


The integration movement it: 
labeled the mid-20th century ex- 
tension of the effort to invoke the’ 
13th, 14th and 15th amendments 


' 


which promised emancipation. | 


“It too reflects our cold war posi-' 
tion, the report said, “but this, 
time in an interesting reversal; as| 
the world-wide champion of de- 
mocracy, the U. S. could no longer, 
tolerate legalized discrimination | 
against a people within its bor- 


ders. But while this indicates an im- 


portant factor in the movement, 
its Vg ong and staying power 
come from the aspirations of the 
Negro people themselves.” 


The Guild Committee noted that 
the Negro citizens fighting. segre- 
gation had obtained decisions 
showing that no state laws re- 

uiring or rmitting separate 
acilities, public or private, could: 
be squared with the 14th amend-' 
ment. It praised “the firmness of 


Discussing how Negroes are dis- 
criminated against in voting, Tay- 
lor revealed that it is state law that 
a prospective voter must “read and 
write to the satisfaction of the 
reigstrar.” One sophomore at North 
Carolina State College (for Ne- 
groes), Taylor said, was not able 
to read satisfactorily for one East- 
ern North Carolina registrar. 

There is also a !aw which makes 
it illegal for a voter to do “single 
shot” balloting—that is, to vote for 
only one candidate when a number 
of candidates are running for of- 
fices to be filled by those receiving 
the highest number of votes. This 
law, too, he said, is being chal- 
lenged. 

Taylor described the lot of the 
Negro civil rights lawyer as a hard 
one, with little pay, but with re- 
wards in the wt (Phe that even 
when an individual case is lost 
some advances are made for Ne- 
groes as a whole. 

Whenever Negroes have chal- 
lenged police brutality and “rape” 
frameups, he said, making the 
state spend enormous sums and 
debate the issues in court, there 
has been a lessening of this kind of 
anti-Negro attacks. 

Sharing the panel with Taylor 
was Miss Frances Levenson, who 
spoke on the need for eliminating 
segregation in the North, especially 
in housing. 

Former New York Domestic Re- 
lations Court Justice Hubert T. 
Delany served as chairman of the 
panel. 

A resolution adopted at the end 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 25. — 
Several thousand persons in Ore- 
gon and California fled their 

mes today as rivers, fed by a 


the U. S. Supreme Court and, for;of the discussion pledged the guild 
the most part, of the lower federal;to fight for a full program of civil 


courts in the face of demagogic;rights and integration, especially 


defiance and open violence.” for the integration of public 


IUE members, along with auto unionists | 


weekend of torrential rains and 
melted snow, began flooding low- 
lands in both states. 


jiton, attorn 


In eastern Oregon, the swol- 


In a panel Friday on integra- 
‘Herman Taylor of 
Raleigh, N.C., blamed not only 


len Malheur river forced some 800) state officials and courts, but in| 9 


persons in Vale to flee their homes, !some instances even federal courts, 


schools. The resolution also called 
upon President Eisenhower to en- 
force the anti-conspiracy laws now 
the books against those who ree 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Urges A 
Crusading Paper 


The Communist Party nation- . 


al convention resolution on the 
press, as reported in the Daily, 
is wrong. 

In examining the causes for 
the decline in the Marxist press 
in recent years, the resolution 
finds two “reasons”: persecutions 
of the Left, and the “abandon- 
ment by Communists of sustain- 
ed efforts to circulate them,” 

Neither of these “reasons” has 
much validitv, and least of all 
the second. If the Daily |and 
Worker had been in this period 
the kind of papers they should 
have been, Communists and 
sympathizers wouldn't have |to 
be bludgeoned with sub and 
fund drives that have become} a 
millstone around the neck of the 


movement. | | 
The fact is that for many years 


naw the Worker and Daily have ~ 


not been playing the role they 
showld have; instead of pete Hg 
agita!ing, recruiting and organjz- 
ing |Marxist-minded Americans, 
they }ave become extra baggage 
to the movement. | 

Parily responsible was the |no- 
tion taat our American Marnist 
papers, like those of the big mass 
movements in Europe, had) |to 
be “rouiided out”—family papers, 
to take {he place of the commer- 
cial boucgeois press, as well jas 
acting a: shop papers and inner- 
party theoretical and organiza- 
tional organs. The cry was al- 
ways for more sports coverage, 
more news coverage, more Wwojn- 
en's fashions, more shop news— 
in trying to be all things to Jall 
people ... the Daily and Work- 
er succeeded in being not very 
much to anybody, and certainly 
no inspiration or agitation at all. 
Shop papers are needed and 
inner-party organs are needed, 
but these cannot be the role of 
a mass Marxist paper. Nor can 
it compete with even the poor- 
est of the commercial press in 
news-coverage, features, sports, 
etc. 

There is in fact a wealth of 
American socialist experience in 
journalism that could have been 
drawn ou—the files of papers like 
the Appeal to Reason and Oscar 
Ameringers American Guardian 
—In building the kind of press 
we need. 

Feb. 21 —J. 


' 


Suggests More 
Controversy 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Your issue of Feb. 19. 
contains an article which sum- 
marizes a report on the “Marxist 
Press’ made during the recent 
Communist convention. It notes 
that Worker and Daily Worker 
circulation have declined 80 per- 
cent and 66 percent respective- 
ly since 1949. 

Two reasons are listed for this 
decline: 1) possible persecution 
which readers and_ subscribers 


FORGERY 


VALLEY FORGE, Pal, 
a strange ceremony Friday 

A man by the name 
Edgar Hooy- 
er showed up 
at the scene 
of the agony 
of Washing- 
tons army § 
and was 
handed— 

1) Some- 
thing | called 
the Special 

George Wash- : 
ington Honor Medal. 

2) $5,000. 

These honorariums were be- 
stowed on Hoover by an organi- 
zation called Freedoms Founda- 
tion, which awards 


Saw 


of J. 


D1. 


$100,000 | 


yearly in national and school | 


* 


face; 2) the fact that “Commu- 
nists . . . have virtually aban- 
doned |sustained efforts to cir- 
culate”! the two papers. There 
is perhaps a third reason which 
surprisingly was not mentioned. 


Living in an area of NYC 
where the papers are easily ob- 
tainable, and counting among my 
friends many Communists, I 
have often noted that few—if 


any—read the paper consistent- : 


lv, and many dont read it at 
all. When asked to explain this 
indiflerence, the general reply is, 
“There is nothing to read in it.” 

Publishing at a time when 
the Left is in intense discus- 
sion and self-analysis, the Daily 
Worker and Worker continue to 
devote most space to abridged 
news items, inane comment, and 
carefully avoiding the areas of 
controversy which arousé so 
much passion, interest and new 
hope. 

Most Leftists, including Com- 
munists, have at their disposal 
ample sources of news media— 
TV, radio, other papers—and 
they have Jong since learned “to 
read between the lines’ to get 
at the rea] nature of events. One 
wonders, therefore, whether the 
DW policy of so much news 
and so little discussion is wise. 

Isn't it really time to attempt 
some homespun analysis of the 
Hungarian events or develop- 
ments in Poland, or evaluation 
of Soviet socialism as we see it 
from these shores? If “hard core” 
feelings are ruffled by analysis 
that go beyond Soviet declara- 
tion perhaps both views could 
appear, and to the reader would 
be Jeft the prerogative of arriv- 
ing at conclusions. In the past, 
when Satre spoke for peace or 
the Rosenbergs he was hailed 
and printed in the DW. Are his 
strong but unmalicious critici- 
ques of the French CP any less 
newsworthy today? Lastly, are 
not the views and activities of 
the other segments of the Amer- 
ican Left more important and 
engaging to readers than brutal 
murder in Boston or “Berkshire- 
Hathaway Rejects Wage De- 
mands’? 

—FOSSA BIUBA. 
1957 

° 
Says Weinstone 
Appeased Revisionism 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Bill Weinstone’s apologia on 
the “C. P. Resolution on The- 
ory” instead of clarifying mat- 
ters places him a_ position of 
whitewashing those who have 
troduced the stain of revision- 
ism junto the theories of Marx- 
ism. 

Many Party members as well 
as many men and women who 
are non-party Communists hoped 
that the convention would end 
on a note of no compromise 
with revisiqaism of Marxism- 
Leninism, These many- hundreds 
of men and women looked to 
the Fosters and Weinstones, men 


Feb. 21, 


VALLEY FORGE 


prizes. 
Hoover's prizes evidently come 
undey the heading of “nation- 


-al” rather than “schvol” unless 


he réceived them in his capa- 
city of author of his well known 
masters dissertation on the Care 
and Feeding of the Stoolpigeon. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about one of Hoover's prizes. 
I refer to the $5,000. When you 
consider all the thousands of 
dollars that the FBI has been 
handing out for false testimony 
and to maintain a corps of dis- 
tinguished liars, it was about 
time that someone thought of 
J. Edgar himself. 

I am, however, mystified by 
the “Special George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal.” The word 
“special” is particularly intrigu- 
ing. The only way I can. interp- 


who 


who they thought would stand 
four square against those who 
are diluting our Communist 
theories with the same old re- 
visionist arguments of “bringing 
Marx up-to-date.” 

These Comrades have not only 
failed us at the convention, but 
Bill’ Weinstone attempts to jus- 
tify his actions by resorting to 
just so much jumbo-mumbo, 
And then he crowns it all by 
charging Lenin with statements 
supposedly made from March to 
July and September 1917. to 
prove that he, Weinstone is cor- 
rect, 

We cannot buy a statement 
which does not quote the man 
made that statement. If 
Lenin did advocate the peace- 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


of information by Jetting us have 
the how and the wherefore, the 
book and page and in what 
connection this was said. 

—L. S. 


Texans Not 


All Millionaires 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The running gag on TV and 
in the papers about everyone in 
Texas being a millionaire is so 
insidious that after'a while peo- 
ple do begin to believe this myth 
of pervasive prosperity, 

A healthy antidote of fact is 
to be found in the March Har- 
pers Magazine, “What Corrupt- 
ed Texas,” by Ronnie Durger. 
For instance: 


“Texas ranks 42nd among the 
states in aid to dependent chil- 


ful transition to Socialism in 
Russia, share with us that. bit 


dren, 36th in aid to the blind 
and 37th in old age assistance, 
The state’s average weekly un- 
employment benefit ($17.91) is 
46th among the states, and only 
Alabama has a maximum work- 


ers disability benefit lower than 
Texas’ $25. 


“Texas Mexicans (about 1,300,- 
000 people) finish only four 
grades of school on the average, 
and the 1,000,000 Negroes pro- 
ceed only a grade or two further 
along. Half the Mexicans live 
without piped running water, 
two-thirds without inside flush- 
ing toilets. On the average Ne- 
a and Mexicans make about 

alf as much as whites.” 


Texas has its millionaires al- 
right, but it has its millions in 
miserable poverty, too. 

Feb. 20, 1957 . —BIG D 


woe ee 


lattacked under the Smith and Mc- 


| 
| Lawyers Carran Acts, and said: 


“Until the whole bundle is se- 
(Continued from Page 3) 


cured, no part of it is safe.” 
fuse to comply with decisions of 


federal courts. | UN 


The civil liberties committee re-. 
port made on Saturday, at the Am-| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bassador hotel convention celebrat-| dan and Svria in an Arab “summit” 
ing the Guilds 20th aNnniveTSarys! conference. Informed sources said 
pointed out that the efforts to im-| soa **: : 
'plement the Supreme Court deci-| Saud was unlikely to change’ the 
sion all were “peacetul ettorts .. _ attitude of the other Arab leaders. 
which employ ithe judicial forum} Dulles and Eban issued a joint 
and invoke cOnstitutional guar-! ¢taetment at the end of their meet- 
pantees. | af _ ling yesterday voicing hope for a 
| Despite this, the Guild commit-! sofution consistent with the prin- 
i'tee noted the “legalized reprisal "| ciples of the UN. 
against the NAACP in Alabama on C : asc ie ie ie Vedio Wa 
the basis that it was an out-of-state! , ‘ “R 1 ia oe — = rt 
corporation complying with Ala-j oe f se » Dull en Bango She . 
/bama law, the NAACP was re-| ‘©! powbstovnk. de 7 7m si ; a a 
‘Strained from conducting further On SPORES 10 en ea 
hopeful than it was last week. 


business, collecting funds and or-\"** 
'ganizing new chapters. For refus-| _ 5° long as the parties .. . keep 


ling to comply, the NAACP was talking,” Johnson said, “there is a 
. . , ' al eve . : > 
‘held in contempt and fined $100,-, possibility of a settlement. 


000. ema 
In Texas, a similar action was | BRITISH ATTITUDE % 

‘instituted, it was noted. And in}! LONDON, Feb. 25.—Prime Min- 
‘Georgia, proceedings by the state ister Harold Macmillan joined 
revenue collector led to orders for! President Eisenhower today in de- 
‘the inspection of books and records! manding Israel’s withdrawal from 
and to contempt convictions for the Gaza strip and Aqaba gulf. He 
“al 


} l 
failure to comply. In Virginia, an’ said the areas must become 
injunction action is pending which UN responsibility.” 
calls for registration of groups fi-| Macmillan also rejected sanctions 
es I to = ut are against Israel. 
not parties and) penalties for ac-| ~«,,,; aici oe 
tivities which hight create ie We believe,” he said, that Is- 
ee . raeli forces should retire from the 
These efforts |to cripple organi- west shore of the Gulf of Aqaba 
'zational efforts for racial equality and vir equally believe that re 
poe ee “ Le?” pled with that withdrawal it should 
said the Guild report, “bear a strik-. 2 Soils Mecham Recitis 
‘ing resemblance to certain of the| Pe made clea rl ed se nged See 
‘techniques employed by the fed-| ‘Ute: both by the UN and leading 
: . ani ' . , , to! 
eral government against political | Mamiume ee ag age 
| dissidents—regists‘ation, disclosure | these waters is inee to the worn. 
‘of members and supporters.” 
It compared them to the McCar-! 


JERUSALEM, Israeli Sector, 
‘ hak Ss RE wi Feb. 25.—Premier David Ben Gur- 
ran Internal Security Act Measures, |. aid tonight the threat of UN 


from the Gulf of Aqaba. 

These, he said, were “station- 
ing troops along the gulf coast until 
a settlement with Egypt is reach- 
ed, or there is agreement between 
the coastal states” on freedom of 
navigation. 


Harriman 


Signing Power 
Giveaway 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Feb. 25—Gov. 
Harriman today was to sign two 
controversial contracts giving al- 
most Jhalf of New York’s share of 
St. Lawrence River power to two 
corporations despite election 
pledges that he favored public 
power. 

The contract awards to the Rey- 
nolds Metal Co. and Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Co. were opposed by 
upstate municipal power coopera- 
tives, the state CIO, Liberal Party 
and others. The Democratic party 
split on the issue. 

The pacts were originally negoti- 


asad exponpeg | menon ey ee sanctions should not prevent Israel 
and the federal grand juries.” In/ 
the South, it said, “the NAACP is 
subversive.” It called for recogni-| °P%: 

tion that the rights of citizens to) Addressing the Knesset (Parlia- 
join in furthering equality. are ment) after two urgent cabinet | 
“drawn from the same constiutional] | meetings, Ben Gurion listed Israel's | 


’ 
’ 


from pursuing its “basic demands” | 
for guarantees before withdrawing | 


ated by the state power authority 
headed by Robert Moses. 
Harriman accepted the private 
corporations argument that the 
contracts would benefit industry 
and jobs in Northern New York. 
The state AFL, especially its 
building and construction unions, 
okayed the pacts as well. - Their 
stand is based chiefly on having 
better union contract relations with 
private industry as against govern- 


‘ment agencies. 


Clark at Forum in 
Columbia Today 


Joseph Clark, foreign editor of 
the Daily Worker, will speak at 
Columbia University this  after- 
noon at 3 p.m. 

Clark and Gordon Haskell of 
“Labor Action,” have been. invited 
to speak at a forum in~Hamilton 
Hall on “The Crisis in Eastern 


bundle” as the rights of those being basic conditions for withdrawing Europe.” 


ing 1956.” Hoovers specific 


ret it is that the medal refers 


By ALAN MAX 


Beating a pseudo - drum, 
blowing a pseudo-fife and bear- 


to some “special” George Wash- 
ington whom you and I never 
heard of. Certaimly not the 
Washington who never told a 
lie. (This is not the only mys- 
terious prize awarded by Free- 
doms Foundation last Friday. 
There was the award to the De- 
fense Department of, as _ the 
newspapers reported ~ it, — the 
“foundation's top prize in a mis- 
cellaneous spiritual value cate- 
ory —Charles E.. Wilson, one 
the country’s best-known mis- 
cellaneous spiritual valuists, be- 
ing on hand himself to receive 
it. 

J. Edgar Hoover, like the 
other prizewinners, was honor- 
ed for “outstanding contribu- 
tions to a better understanding 
of the American. way of life dur- 


if this 
came from the general. public, - 


contribution may have been that 
in 1956 he did not trample on 
many more traditional liberties 
than he did in 1955. 

To clear up any questions as 
to how the accolade happened 
to come Hoover's way, . the 
foundation announced that. the 
winners were .“selected. from 
nominations made -by the gen-: 
eral’ public.” Frankly, I doubt 
particular nomination 


and I am sure it didnt come 
from General Washington. 
J. Edgar made a speech of 


acceptance.. This was a tirade: 
- against 


the - “pseudo-liberals” 
who have been accusing J. Ed- 


. gar of cutting down the Bill of 


ights with his own little hatch- 
et-men. : 


_ muskets, 


ing a pseudo-flag, our patriot 


_ raked the country's liberals from 


stem to stern. | 

Between the roar of the can- 
non and the rat-tat-tat of the 
General J. Pseudo 


Hoover warned his followers 
not to be. fooled by the “new 


look. and’ program” of the Com- 
- munist Party. 


Then as the.smoke of battle 


cleared _ and -the bodies of his 


enemies littered the: field, ou 
general departed for his Win- 
ter Camp.by the Potomac—first 


pocketing, of course, his $5,000, 


which was ptobably more than 
all: of Washington's troops re- 
ceived during the ordeal of Val- 
ley Forge. + Sig igs 
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RUSSIA’S NEW PROPOSAL 


WHILE ONE of the Alsop brothers (Joseph) inter- 
viewed Khrushchev, the other, (Stewart) reported the re- 
action of Washington to the Soviet proposal for a new 


Geneva meeting. 

According to Stewart Alsop, the majority in the Eis- 
enhower Administration is not pursuing this opening at 
the present time. The reason offered is that the“ price 

“asked by the Soviet leaders is too high. 

The way Joseph Alsop reported it, Khrushchev urged 
a mutual withdrawal of all American and Soviet troops 
from all foreign territory. The Administration viewpoint 
is that since our country has far more troops stationed in 
far more foreign countries than the Russians have wed 
be conceding too much by mutual withdrawal of all forces. 

One wonders if the Washingston braintrusters would 
like the Russians to expand their foreign military bases 
all over the world in order to establish a more equal “price” 
for settlement. 

We think it’s most unfortunate that the Administra- 
tion has apparently passed over a most significant state- 
ment made by Khrushchev in the Alsop interview. This 
concerned the mutual concessions that would have to be 
made if a new Geneva summit conference were held. Said 
Khrushchev, “if each side comes to the meeting with its 
own arguments and goes on repeating them, as we did at 
Geneva, it will be unfruitful.” 

In other words, the maximum conditions advanced by 
each side can’t be the basis of settlement. The Eisenhower 
Administration is today opposing a summit conference just 
as it did only a few months before Geneva. Public opinion 
at that time changed the situation. It can do so again. 


THE MINIMUM PAY ISSUE 


ANOTHER ROUND has opened in Congress in the 
struggle for an adequate minimum wage law. The empha- 
sis at the moment is on expansion of minimum wage cov- 
erage to a maximum of the 21 million workers in inter- 
state industries not now covered. Under the present law 
only some 24,000,000 workers are covered by minimum 
wage protection. But it is the nearly half of the workers 
not covered and in the lowest wage brackets who need the 
law most, 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell, on behalf of the adminis- 
tration, presumably “making good” an election promise, 
is recommending some expansion of coverage reportedly 
embracing only some 2,000,000 workers now not covered. 
This compares with some 10,000,000 additional workers 
that would be-covered under the labor-backed Morse-Kel- 
Jy Bill. 

In the year since the mjnimum was raised to $1 
against Jabor’s demand of $1.25, much has happened to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of the minimum wage. 

A rise in the cost of living by three percent by the 
government's own-admission has made the dollar smaller 
and shrunk the gains won by some of the workers. The 

“condition of the predominantly unorganized uncovered 
workers is far worse. 

We need a stronger minimum wage law—expanded to 
cover more workers and increased to the long overdue 
$1.25. We need a Congressional investigation of the rela- 
tion of wages to profits and prices, which labor has been 
demanding, as a step towards fighting inflation, or the 
minimum wage will depreciate evenfurther as effective 
protection to workers. 

Remembering what it took the last time labor scored 
some improvements in the minimum) wage, unions and 
other people’s organizations had better start building up 
steam now for a’military campaign to make its influence 


felt. 
~ FLORIDA INVASION 


MIAMI, WHERE four White Citizens Council rac- 
ists were arrested in the act of erecting a fiery cross be- 
fore a Negro home, appears to have been selected as the 
new target for segregationist violence. 

It is significant that one of John Kasper’s bully boys, 
who earlier sought to stir up trouble in Clinton, Tenn., was 
one of the quartet busy in Miami. | 

‘Will the local and state authorities in Florida act to 
crack down on this invasion by the White Citizens Coun- 
cil and to protect Negro families? —_ 

And, equally to the point, will President Eisenhower 
-eontinue his indefensible silence on the terror in the South? 
‘Will he permit the segregationists and Klansmen to take 
his: silence—in the face of urgent pleas: from Negro leaders 
—as tacit encouragement. for their lawless defiance of in- 

- tegration decisions? : | : 
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TO the leadership of the 
Negro freedom movement, as 
well as to a large section of the 
rank-and-file, the Israel - Arab 


conflict is the source of no little 
frustration. The Negro peor 
-of course, do feel a kinship on 
more than.one score with the 
Arabs as part of the non-white 
world in revolutionary ferment 
against white supremacy domin- 
ation. On the other hand there is 
a substantial unity between Ne- 
groes and Jews in the U.S. 
against the virulent racism now 
seeking to defy with violence the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
| decisions. Further, there is the 
knowledge that Israel, although 
it is guilty of aggression against 
Egypt, along with Britain and 
France, is not an imperialist na- 
“tion responsible for monstrous 
acts of oppression in Africa and 
some parts of Asia. 

Almost every Negro newspap- 
er has commented unfavorably 
on the official snub by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of King Ibn 
Saud of. Saudi Arabia. Most saw 
in this snub and some of the 
comments which accompanied it 
a cheap bid for Jewish votes 
tinged with ideas of white su- 
premacy. But no comment has 
bracketed Israel with the imper- 
jalists of Britain and™~ France. 
None has. taken the side of the 
Arabs against Israel—or vice 
versa. 

This apparent neutrality is in- 
teresting when it is recalled that 
editorial positions in the Negro 
press are clearcut when the issue 
is between Algeria and France, 
or between Britain and Kenya, or 
when it concerns the attitude of 
the U.S. on these issues in the 
United Nations. Indeed, in my 
opinion, the frustration of Negro 
opinion on the Arab-Israeli con- 
Hict stems from the fact that the 
Negroes are for the advance of 
both sides in the conflict. There 
is a feeling, expressed privately 
by Negroes who follow world 
events, that it is politically tragie¢ 
for these two peoples of the 
Middle East who ought to have 
sO much in common, to be con- 


tinually at each other's throats. 
° 


FOR domestic realities bear- 
ing on Negro opinion toward the 
Arab-Israeli crisis, take a look at 
the alliances that exist between 
Negro civil rights groups and the 
principal Jewish organizations in 
this country. Among the staunch- 


' 
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How Negroes View 


Arabs and 


est supporters of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People are the influ- 
ential Jewish organizations—the 
American Jewish Congress, Am- 
erican Jewish Committee, He- 
brew Trades and B'nai Brith. 

In addition to these Jewish 
groups, the labor movement 
more or less supports the cause 
of Israel. 


This necessary preoccupation 
with the quest of alliances 
against domestic white suprem- 
acy, and the need to maintain 
these alliances, considerably 
colors the Negroes view of Mid- 
dle East issues. 


When it comes to support_for 
the Algerians and Moroccans, 
the Negro people find themselves 
on the side of the labor move- 
ment and political liberals gen- 
erally. For the Algerians and 
Moroccans, no less than the peo- 
ples of Kenya and South Africa, 
are fighting against big imperial- 
ist powers. 

The nature of the struggle be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states, 
while it is influenced by pdwer 
blocks among the imperialist 
states, is taking place on another 
level. 3 

(It is not so clear to the naked 
eye that the Arab-Israeli conflict 
reflects contradictions between 
various powers: France and 
England for the moment are al- 
lied with Israel while the U.S. 
is desperately seeking an alliance 
with a portion of the Arab world 
to guard vital oil interests and 
to isolate the growing influence 
of the Soviet Union.) 

Negro opinion applauded, al- 
most unanimously, the Eisen- 
hower Administration's move to 
thwart the aggression against 
Egypt by England, France and 
Israel as a step to safeguard the 
rights of small states. But there 
has been no such applause for 


~ 


Israel 


now bears the Eisenhower name. 

It could be that there is no 
support for the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine because it calls for interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of 
Middle East nations and is too 
heavily weighted in favor of a 
possible war in the area. Negro 
opinion would sharply criticize 
Israel for its expulsion of the 
Arab refugees now inhabiting 
the miserable refugee camps in 
the Gaza strip; but they do not 
support the commando raids on 
Israel from the Gaza Strip and 
from Jordan. Journalists repre- 
senting the Amsterdam News 
and theePiftsburgh Courier have 
recently visited Israel and con- 
tinue to write in support of its 
maintenance. 

. 

THERE also enters into Ne- 
gro-Israeli relations the cultural 
factor, the Biblical connection 
existing between Negroes ‘and 
Jews, and the common sharing - 
of Old Testament history. And, 
of course, there is the tradition- 
ally affinity between the two 
peoples growing out of a com- 
mon experience of social ostra- 
cism and oppression. 

These and many other factors 
makes American Negroes hope 
for a peaceful solution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and cause 
them to look askance at plans 
and programs advanced by im- 
perialist states which heretofore 
have been enenties of Arabs, 
Jews and Negroes. But running 
through the entire approach of 
Negroes to the Middle East is the 
consideration of needs in the 
fight against domestic white 
supremacy. It is in this area 
where Negro and Jew are allies 
and Negro leadership has con- 
cludkd. if I am reading the signs 
aright, that there is no contra- 
diction’ between the fight for 
freedom here and working to- 
ward a fundamental solution of 


the Middle East doctrine which 


is serving a sentence for having re- 
entered the country. 
To each question as to whether 


he had received “instructions and/ 
‘or advice from either Williamson 
“I refer to the bombings, murd-| or Potash, Dennis answered that 
/erous assaults and subversive ac- the question was “absurd and pre- 


involved. 


| tivities of the White Citizens Coun-| nosterous.” The characterization, 


! , I . . 
cils directed against the Negro peo- he said, applied to the implications 
ple of the South seeking their rights that he or any other Communist to 
as Americans under the law. In’ jis knowledge had received “in- 
this connection, ] also have in mind’ gtryctions.” The counsel then got 
the sinister activity of the chairman|a ruling from Hruska that Dennis 
‘of this committee and certain other! would be forced to answer concern- 
Congressmen—activity calculated to, ™8 advice. 
subvert the desegregation decisions Dennis attorney, Joseph Forer, 
of the Supreme Court and the 13th, told the committee he had advised 
14th, and 15th amendments to the. his client to refuse to answer under 
Constitution. privileges granted by the constitu- 
| . “I refer, too, to the conspiracy! “0”: . 

Both Hruska and Morris read to 


‘of the oil trusts to involve the’ 
| American people in a colonial ven-| Dennis a sentence said to have ap- 
article published Feb. 


ture and a provocative ‘police ac- peared in an 
‘tion’ in the Mideast, a la Korea. | 20 in the Daily Worker which read: 
“These hre clear and present! Ou convention was held in the 


dangers to American security and glare of white hot publicity.” This 


rmit her eyes 


_ | 


democracy to which any Congres-| #Ppeared to be the bait which 
to, 
concern itself with matters of se-' Dennis agg Saga iw wang 
= a ews aeCtee) everything except the stated objec- 
; or counsel Robert Mor |vain attempts to ensnare Dennis, 
ris and his two assistants spent the's1., committee hearings were ad- 
ing to trap Dennis into a discussion!" __ 
of topics ranging from the 20th’ 
Party to his acquaintance -with', 
John Williamson and Irving Potash. Eyes "e Eye Bank 
The Eye Bank for Sight Restora- 
the national committee of the Com-| 
munist Party U.S.A., is in England,'Eleanor Roosevelt has signed a 
| pledge which will 
impris.. nent under the Smith Act. 
Potash who was deperted to Po- 


to be donated to the organization 
on. her death -for use in’ surgery 


sional committee purporting ‘Hruska and his associates thought 
‘be drawn 
si ‘tives of his party. After an hour of 
better part of an hour today seek- sourned to 107A. M4. fommoesow. 
Congress. of the Soviet Communist'Mrs. FDR Pledges 
| Williamson, a former member of | 
tion announced yesterday that Mrs. 
where he was deported following 
Jand under similar circumstances, 


which may restoreanother's sight, 


the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


‘would be the subject of southern 
allegations in the event civil rights 
legislation was enacted. He refer- 
ved to the provision calling for a 
Civil rights commission in the bill 
before the committee. Charging 
that the legislation was “aimed at 
the South,” he added: 

“We in the South are ready now 
to enter enough allegations to keep 
this commission busy for 12,000 
years. 

Davis concentrated on threats of 
violence if civil rights bills passed, 
while Williams threatened North- 
‘ern states with unlimited harass- 
ment, 

Davis was cauglit unawares at 
one point when Celler asked his 
opinion of the Georgia legislature's 
iresolution calling for the impeach- 
ment of six Supreme Court jus- 
tices. After fumbling for a mo- 
ment, Davis said such a resolution 
had to be taken seriously although 
it had no possibility of passing Con- 
gress. He accused the Supreme 
Court of “ample and sufficient pro- 
vocation” to make the people: of 
Georgia “indignant.” ee 

“T, too, am indignant,” he em- 
repo pounding the table and 

gave as the reasons for his in- 
dignation the fact that Harry 
Bridges is still in the U. S., that 
Prof. Slochower was given his a 
‘back in Brooklyn College, and that — 
the Supreme Court had “invaded | 
the rights of states” in the Steve 


’ 
"wh ‘ rer? 


i 
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AS | SEE IT FROM HERE 


My First Strike 


By Jesus Colon 


Good old Central Grammar School at San Francisco and Tanca 
Streets, right in the heart of $a Juan, Puerto Rico! . 

The building used to be a military armory during the time the 
Spanish government occupied Puerto Rico. The long dark hallways 
were lined with stuffed birds, monkeys and other animals in dusty 
glass cases waiting for a more suitable place where they could show 
themselves to the general public. 

Our room was Number 12, famous because its class had the 
best and the worst boys and girls in all the-school. The best athletes, 
the most promising incipient poets and writers, the ones always ready 
for a prank or a fight at the least insinuation. Many from the class 
of Room 12 are today prominent in the Puerto Rican letters, science 


and jurisprudence. 


Our teacher in American History was Mr. Whole, a tall Mon- 
tanan, always with a deceptive grin on his face. One day, at the end 
of the class, a girl informed the teacher that her history textbook 
had Redebecaed from her desk. Mr. Whole asked if anyone had 
seen the girl’s book. Then after a pause he asked if anyone had 
taken the girl's book. There was no answer. After a long silence, 
Mr. Whole said: “If nobody knows where the book is and nobody 
has taken the book, the price of the book will have to be divided 
among all of vou, as it has to be replaced to the school. It will 
amount to about ten cents per student. Everybody shall bring ten 
cents tomorrow otherwise he or she will not be allowed to come 


into the room. 


Next day, as the students started to come to school, all the 
boys and girls of Room 12 gathered instinctively around one of the 
benches on the public square facing the school. Then and there we 
decided that we were not going in that day. A committee of three 
was elected to see the school principal and present our demands. 

We waited until all the classes but ours were sitting in their 
rooms. Not one student appeared in Mr. Whole’s class. We were 
watching every move. From the square we could see everything 
inside through the school windows. We saw when Mr. Whole, tired 
of waiting for us, entered the school principal’s office. That was the 
moment the Committee was waiting for. The three on the commit- 
tee left the Square and entered the office. I presented the case very 
concisely in the name of the Committee and of our school class. I 
finished by-saying that it was unjust for Mr. Whole to tax us ten 
cents a piece for something in which we felt we were blameless. We 
said very emphatically that the class refused to come in until Mr. 
Whole rescinded the ten cent order. 

After some argument with the Principal and with us, Mr. Whole 
agreed to rescind the order. 

The strike was won. 


UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
CHORUS OF THE 


This coming Sunday, March 3rd, at 8 P.M., the Chorus of the 
University of Puerto Rico will be heard at Carnegie Hall. As in 
previous Carnegie Hall presentations, the Chorus will be under -the 
direction of Augusto Rodriguez, one of Puerto Rico’s most prominent 
musicians and composers and undoubtedly one of the great choral 
directors of today. 

This is what Noel Straus wrote of the Chorus of the University 
of Puerto Rico and of its director Augusto Rodriguez, in the New 
York Times: 

“One of the foremost groups of its kind now before the public. 
Fascinating and carefully devised program. A dynamic conductor 
with an individual and extremely evocative directorial technique.” 

And this is what Dr, Archibald T. Davidson, Professor of 
Choral Music at Harvard University, wrote when he heard the 
Chorus of the University of Puerto Rico: 

“One demonstration of real musicalness. Unforgettable impres- 
sion. The performance was highly virtuoso. An entirely new tech- 
nique in choral singing. Amazing accomplishment of Augusto 
Rodriguez.” 

On March 27th, 1953, the Chorus of the University of Puerto 
Rico sang at Carnegie Hall. We were there together with a couple of 


“Why Do Scientists Read Science 
Fiction” is the title of a provoca- 
tive article by Arthur S. Barron in 


the Atomic Scientists,” a monthly 
published by the Educational Foun- 
dation for Nuclear Science, Inc, in 
Chicago. Barron is a sociologist on 
the staff of The Research Institute 
of America Inc., New York. Al- 
though we believe his article mini- 
mizes the corruption in a good 
part of today’s science fiction, his 
opinions are worth debating and 
we hope our readers will join in. 
He writes: 

“Viewed as literature, science 
fiction is only of moderate interest. 
It is often crudely written, lacking 
in characterization, and without 
‘insight into human emotion and 


motivation. Viewed sociologically, | 


however, it is of extreme interest. 
'For one may observe in science 


the current issue of “Bulletin of 


The Scientist's Point of View 
On Science Fiction 


fiction, almost in classic form, the 
interplay which exists between so-| 
‘cial forces and the emergence and 
‘success of a new literary genre. 
This interplay emerges with par-} 
‘ticular clarity in the case of scien-! 
‘tists and technicians. Recent. sur- 
-veys have indicated that this group) 
comprises a near majority ot the | 
‘regular science fiction audience. | 
| What is more, it forms a very ac-| 


‘tive segment of 
More than any other category of 
‘readers, scientists and technicians 
tend to join science fiction ‘book 
clubs and subscribe to the better 
science fiction magazines. It is sig- 
‘nificant also, that a substantial 
number of leading science fiction 
writers are themselves scientists: 
Arthur Clarke, Isaac Assimov, 


Poole Anderson. 


ron for the popularity of science 
‘fiction among scientists are (1)., It 


'glamorizes the scientist at a time, 


when the intellectual in general and 
‘the scientist in particular is re- 
igarded with mixed feelings. (2). It 
‘expresses the scientist's 
‘against the use of his knowledge 


‘for destructive ends. (3). Science 


'Action reaffirms the basic human- 
| « . 7 . . 
}ism of scientific thinking. 


| The author examines each of 


‘these three reasons in detail. On 
the question of glamor, he finds 
that many science fiction stories 
/portray him as,a “superior moral 
'being” capable of solving all prob- 
lems created by human weakness. 
Very often he is shown saving Man 
from being destroyed by some hor- 
rible and alien force. He is also 
'glamorized by being endowed with 


’ 


’ 


Chad Oliver. Hal Clement and failure of scientists to take a more) 


| protested. The anthropologist hero 


Among the reasons cited by Bar- 


protest, 


|story ‘Beyond Eden’ in which the| 
| Senator who accuses scientists of ‘point: 


that audieuce. | 


END OF THE H-BOMB OR END OF THE WORLD? 


values and beliefs scientists 
have historically felt something of 
at tension between faith and reason. 
It is likely that science fiction en- 
of the novel “Shadows itt the Sun” ‘ables them to resolve this-tension 
condemned scientists who “would:;symbolically, at least, in the direc- 
be debating value judgments when'|tion of fait, without making an 
the world went bang.” actual commitment.” 
The Ray Bradbury novel “Fah-) . 
reneit 451” is singled out. for its! Nevertheless, he believes that as 
protest against book-reading and Jong as science fiction continues to 
book-burning, a story in which) sJamorize the scientist to express 


“only a brave band of exile hs ; 
ay Ae his protest, and to reaff hi 
scientists plot the eventual over- P affirm his 


throw of a system which is aimed | Values and beliefs, it will continue 


directly at their suppression.” 'to be popular, despite its bad writ- 
| Science fiction protest, he writes, | ing, and flat and unbelievable be- 
is also directed at the state and cause idealized characters. He ob- 
particularly at the military. “In-| serves that a “literature which con- 
variably, miiltary figures and gov-' stantly stresses the reaffirmation of 
‘ernment officials are. portrayed asic values and beliefs cannot 
-unsympathetically. Generals anc/ayoid the trap of triteness and 
‘senators seem particularly favorite | sentimentality, unless it is written 
targets. Typical of the treatment! with the kind of care that is not 
meted out to public officials is the | given to science fiction.” 

Then he makes his important 


In some stories, he says, the. 


active stand against atomic war is) 


2 


plotting to poison the _ irrigation| 


“Were society or scientists them- 


thousand other Puerto Ricans and an additional thousand North 
Americans. Even the standing room was sold out. Which means 
that if you want to listen to this magnificent chorus, you'd better run 
to Carnegie Hall right pow and buy your ticket. A few hours from 
now the great Carnegie Hall could be sold out for this coming 
Sunday evening. 

Another time, when the Chorus was being presented at the 
Puerto Rico Theatre in 138th St., near Brooks Avenue in the Bronx 
Concha, my wife, and myself met Augusto Rodriguez at the theatre 
entrance. 

“You are Jesus Colon?” Augusto inquired. 

“Do you remember when we used to play in the same school 
®rchestra? I used to play the piano. And you played. . . .” 

“Trombone.” I helped Augusto to remember. 

I also remember how terrible I was as a trombone player in that 
school orchestra. How I made my shiny brass instrument groan with 
my clumsy inexpertness. 

Yes, that school orchestra out of which came one of today’s great 
choral conductors, and the world’s worst trombone player, was the 
orchestra of that school at San Francisco and Tanca Streets in the 
heart of San Juan, Puerto Rico where I had “My First Strike” about 
which you've just finished reading. 

_ Oh yes, there was another trombone player in that same Puerto 
Rican school orchestra. His name: Juan Tizol, for years one of the 
famous trombonists in Duke Ellington band. Juan Tizol is not only 
one of the all time great trombone players but a well known arranger 
and an authority on jazz. 

Not bad, I should say, 
orchestra. 


Snowed Out 

KING’S LYNN, England, Feb. 
24,—Margaret Shufflebottom, the: 
nude target in an ax-and-knive 


throwing act, was taking no 
chances when she called. off an 
open air show here last night be- 
cause it began to snow. 


for a Puerto Rican grammar school 


“If I had shivered, I would have 
lost my license,” she explained. 

Government regulations permit 
wome nte pose as 


on condition they ma 
ments, 

Margaret was standing against a 
wall while her brother threw weap- 


ons around her when she decided 
to put the remainder of the per- 


great political and social power, 


waters is revealed as a “person|selyes to change, though, scienee 


'which he uses most of the time in 
| the service of humanity and 
casionally for evil purposes. 


| . 


dominated solely by a personal lust 
OC-' for power.” In one scene the Sena- 
tor asks: “Is there any honor in 
| | giving a fair chance to a snake. If 
| These various types of glamori-|I accuse a man, he’s guilty; he’s 
zation “insure science fiction a} guilty because I accuse i 
| good following among scientists” | enough.” 
says Barron who notes that the serter,” a general is described as a 
need for such reassurance reflects, “bemedaled swaggering boor who 
the status of the scientist in society,| rejoiced in having reduced all sub- 
who “faced with a nagging sense) tleties of thought to... kill or be 
of inner guilt for working on mili-' killed!” 
tary projects (though he may well 


be convinced they are necessary)”; On the question of the reaffir- 
welcomes the characterization of 


mation asl 
himself as a moral man. eee of the basic humanism of 
“To those who work on weapons’ Scientific thinking, Barron says this 


: | : ‘ : 
of destruetion, the portrayal of the! constitutes a major feature of sci- 
scientist as one who saves Man ence fiction where one sees “intel- 


fiction would probably lose much 


,of its popularity.” Thus, if a REAL 
(his emphasis) peace should come, 


there would be little need to pro- 
test against the use of scientific 


im. That’s| knowledge for the destruction of 
In the short story “De-| Man, nor against the subordination 
of science to the military or to gov- 
ernment. If scientists were given 
‘real status in the community, the 
funds and encouragement to 


ur- 
sue research freely, there would be 
less need to seek glamorization in 
fiction. If the scientist would take 


is the image of the scientist as t 
dominant hero in a society which 


major respects surrounded by se- 
curity restrictions (again, however 
justified these may be) and often 
the target of periodic waves of 


anti-intellectualism.” 


in the nude! 
e no move-': 


But Margaret wasnt meng 


about being hit. formance under wraps, 


Barron points out that a major 
note in science fiction is protest 
against the use of science for anti- 
human ends. He mentions the 
short story “If I Forget Thee, Oh 
Earth” with its “chilling description 
of the cansequences of atomic 
war, a theme “sounded in count- 


from destruction is appealing,” as| 


he! 


| scri 


finds him “powerless in relation to| from various horrible ends” as 


the state and military, in certain} well as “an optimistic belief in 


' 


| 


fand the 


less variation in science fiction,” 
| 


: 


lect championed in plots which de-, 
be reason as saving Mankind; 


Man's | capacity to survive and to 
grow. 

On the other hand much of 
science fiction repeatedly makes 
the point that man needs religion 
estion arises why scien- 
tists, “find a literature which af- 
firms scientific values (as well as 
religious and spiritual values so 
attractive.” _ 

Barron's admittedly highly spec- 
ulative and obscure reply is that 
“the existence of the H-bomb 
creates a desperate sense of inner 
need for reaffirmation of basic 


‘a greater interest in public affairs. 


If the scientist would take a greater 
interest in public afafirs, in influ- 
encing policy, if he would protest 
more openly against unncessary 
secrecy or control wherever it 
exists, he would find science fiction 
less interesting, less satisfying,” 

Barron is overly pessimistic 
about the possibility of such change 
about the possibility of such 
changes taking place, but until 
they do, he concluded “science fic- 
tion as.a burgeoning literature will 
remain with us.”D.P. 


BOOKS: 


A Good Anthology on 
Growth of U.S. Literature 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


THE SHOCK OF RECOGNI- 
TION. Edited by Edmund) 
Wilson. The development of' 
literature in the U.S. recorded 
by the men who made it. Vol.| 
I: The 19th Century. Vol. II:' 

The 26th Century. Grosset’s 

Universal Library. New York.’ 


Paperbound. $1.45 each. 1290 

pages. | 

“The Shock of Recognition” is, 
probably the best anthology avail-' 
able of American writers (one or 
two Europeans also_ included), 
writing on their (for the most part 
great literary forbears and con- 
temporaries. There is Lowell | 
on Poe, Emerson on Whitman,’ 
Mencken on Dreiser, Henry James 
on Hawthorne, to name but a’ 
few. Published first in 1943 this’ 
two-volume paperback reprint 
(some new material by Mark 
Twain on Cooper, only recently 
discovered, is included in this edi- 
tion) is one of the best literary 
buys now available, both on its 
merits and in comparison with the 
outrageously inflationary prices 
— are placing on new, 


ardcover books. | 

The second volume closes with 
a selection of letters from Sher-| 
wood Anderson to Van 


Wyck' 
Brooks, written in 1938. 


It was) 
Brooks who, only the other week, 


of the sad times upon which lit- 
erary trail-blazing has fallen in 
our country, a commentary which 


i guage.” 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV | 
News (5) (2) (11) 7 p.m. 
All Star Movie: Paris After Dark 


a tract in linguistics, however, than 
an enjoyable excursion through the 
origin and transformation of word) 
meaning and other mysteries of our, 
changed and changing language.| 
Even the dispitited young rebel 
aainst the dreariness of grammar 
can get fun out of this book, and 
those who find excitement in the 
mastery of language will get much 
pleasure from “The Tree of Lan- 
The book rambles about’ 
a bit, but if it accomplishes what 
appears to be its prime purpose of 
stimulating interest in the nature 
and history of language, the seri- 


) ous student can readily find other; $64,000 Question ( 
| Quiz: Do You Trust Your Wife (2) 


text-like works on the subject. 
a - oe 


Story of American 


Farmer in Revolt 


THE WILD JACKASSES. The 
American Farmer in Revolt. By 
Dale Kramer. Hastings House. 
New York. 260 pp. $4.50. 

“The Wild Jackasses” is a light- 
spirited account of the Grangers, 


‘the Populists, the Non-Partisan, 


Leaguers — the _  anti- monopoly' 
movements of the American ftarm-| 


er which reached their peak in 


‘ P ij * 
Or ¢ ‘ i { 
the decade before and after Wor Id) ea 


War I and had their second flow-| 
ering during the Hoover depres- 


sion. 
Dale Kramer. who served as a 


go EK;! publicist for Milo Reno of the Giant, Greenwich | 
wrote in the Times’ literary review Fatm Holiday Association in the Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 


30’s, has concentrated on the per- 


‘sonalities of the farm leaders—Ig-' Richard the Third, Fine Arts 


(13) 7 

Phil Silvers (2) 8 

Big Surprise—quiz: (2) 8 

Entertainment Préss Conference: 
(5) 8:30. Premiere | 

Play: Jennie Carson in a Dan-' 
gerous Thing (4) 9 | 

Pro Basketball: Knicks-St. Louis 
(11) 9 

Red Skelton (2) 9:30 

Kaiser Aluminum Hour: Macdon- 
ald Carey, Kim. Hunter in 
Whereabouts Unknown by Sum- 
ner Locke Elliott (4) 9:30 

2) 10 


— 


10:30 


sey—guests. 


Edward Amold, Lionel Barry-, 
more. Marsha Hunt (2) 11:15 | 


| Tonight—Jack Lescoulie (4) 11:15 | 
been directed by Mr. Scammon for | the playbill of archaic design. 

Since he is: 
Jamestown, | day throug 
| : | 

itwo performances on Saturday at 


RADIO | 
Portrait of Will Rogers WRCA : 
9:05 | 
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‘The Anatomist’. Opens Tonight 


Victorian Farce Not Seen Here in 
204 Yrs. Revived Off-Bway 


Edward Ravenscroft’s “The An- 
atomist,” or the Quack Dector, 
opens a run tonight (Tues.) at the 
Royal Playhouse, 62 E. 4 St., under 


the auspices of Manson Produc- 
tions, headed by David Friedman 


ing night curtain will be at 8:00 
P.M. 


One of the first plays to be, 


shown in America, “The Anato- 
mist” was originally presented as 
an afterpiece to the “Merchant of 


Venice” at Williamsburg, Va. by 
the Hallems, a touring English’ 
company in 1752. In 1753 it was) 
brought to New York City and has| 
not been seen in these parts since.|costumes and the lighting is by 


However, six years ago it was un-; Marian Marsh. 


jniversary of the founding of our 
country, arrangements have been 
completed for “The Anatomist” to 
lbe shown in Jamestown next June, 
with the New York company intact. 

The cast of “The Anatomist” 


features the ‘following; David 


‘and Herbert Aronson. The open-;Friedman, William Farley, Carol 


Teitel, Eamon Flynn (who plavs 
The Host), Herb Ronson, Carl Wil- 
liams, Jeremy Clulow, Keith Ed- 
wards, Michael Hart, Marion Pri- 
mont, Annette Hunt and Barbara 


Fuller. 


Myra Kinch has directed the 
choreography. The settings are by 
Eugene Gurlitz. Margaret Maga- 
nini has designed and executed the 


Stoddard Lincoln 


|covered again in the archives of/will lend authentic atmosphere by 
Night Beat—Wallace (5) II. Earl | the Williamsburg Foundation and play a musical accompaniment on’ 
Browder and Adm. William Hal-| presented for a run of several the harpsichord. 


months, with the benefit of direc-/ 
Late Show: The Penalty (1941). tion by Howard Scammon, again! producers 


in Williamsburg. 
“The Anatomist” has once more 
the local presentation. 


also the director of the 
Va. Festival, which this year is 


In keeping with the aim of the 
to present the play 
under conditions similar to those of 


A farce with dance and music,|1753, there will be Orange Girl 


‘ushers, suitable wall murals and 


“The Anatomist” will play Tues- 
h Sunday evenings, with 


Pro Basketball: Knicks vs. St. Louis; sponsoring a series of productions|7:30 P.M. and 10:15 P.M. and a 


WINS 9:15 
Gala Performance: Boris Christoff,| 
Rudolf Serkin, — pianist, 
Mischa Elman, violinist, others 

MOVIES | 


' 
; 


‘Great Man, Sutton 


in commemoration of the 350th an- 


Sun. mat. at 3:00. 


-——~— - — 
o~<= — ee eee 


[7 
By RALPH CRANE 
At the Manhattan Club, finals 


are under way with eight com- 


Y 


Notes 


‘round airmail match on 22 boards 
from the National Chess Center 
iof London by a score ‘of 26'2-17'4, 
the match lasting over a year. 


natius Donnely, Mary Ellen Lease Silent World and Solid Gold Ca-'netitors. Twenty-four were in the For the Marshall, double vie- 


comparison with “The Shock of (“raise less corn and more hell”),)  dillac, 5th Ave. Playhouse 
Recognition” does little to dispel. Sockless Jerry Simpson and others.' Edge of the City, Loew’s State. 
. . ° He takes full advantage of their} Ten Commandments, Criterion 


semi-finals (nine from prelimina- tories were achieved by eight play- 
ries, and fifteen seeded into the'ers, among them E. Hearst at 2nd 


es ‘r ° ; . ~— ‘o : ale : " 0: ; . Ck ‘ . @ J ; % 
vivid and distinctive personalties Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse semi-finals on the basis of their ee nas we me aes pode = 
and the result is an entertaining and) Baker's Wife (revival) Baronet |past record). Semi-final winners) \; — _ 


: ‘National Chess Center double 
For Teen-Agers |smooth narrative. However the! Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie ‘scored as follows: U. S. Chess wins were scored by W. Veitch at 
accent is so much on the quaint We Are 


THE TREE OF LANGUAGE. and the evecatric that the signifi-| 42nd or Murderers, Apollo Champion Arthur B. Bisguier and 5th board, E. Brown at 8th, and 


ird.' ; 3 W; ioman-4% points: Ar-|J. Gilchrist at 13th. 
By Helene and Charlton Laird.’ cance of the farmers’ revolt is fre- Lust for Life, Plaza Walter J. Shipman 4°2 points; Ar ? —_ bs ri _ 
Illustrated by Ervine Metzl. quently sacrificed to the author's La Strada, 52nd St. Translux thur Feuerstein and last year's’ | 
er Publishing. ool York- delight in expanding on the hu- Around the World in 80 Days, Ri-\club champion Max Pavey-4;) Greetings to the Dean of Amer- 
Cleveland. 235 pp. $3. man frailties of his subjects. You! voli. C Kr: Willi: Lom-|ican chess, Hermann Helms, who 
z ohsUee 3 subj | ‘George Kramer, illiam m-| ; 
> mg Tree of Language’ writ- “sor have fun reading “The Wild DRAMA 'bardy, Hugh Myers and Abe 9n Jan. 5 celebrated his 87th 
sen — eat oo gpm pres Me ham yr ne ag expect (in fair- Taming of the Shrew, Phoenix _|'Turner-3%. Robert (Bobby) Fisch- birthday, and who is still going 
ain g Pr 4 uction to the rye 4 pomp amy aut 10F, he doesn t prom- Visit To a Small Planet, Booth ‘er Jost to Pavev in 52 moves in| strong as chess reporter for two 
opment of language in general andiise it) an authoritative treatise OD) Purple Dust, Cherry Lane Ss! 


Stimulating Book 


Muatish -in| Gatticuier. It, is less lof the last round and was eliminat- 


~ ——_— 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
city through Wednesday, it was 
said. | 


BRANCHVILLE, N. J., 
25.—Dairy 
New Jersey and bordering areas in 
New York State and Pennsylvania 
withheld raw milk from creameries: 
today. 


nounced yesterday by the Rev. 
John W. Dorney, executive direct-| 
or of the Tri-State Master Dairy 
Farmers Guild. 


HONESDALE, ‘Pa., Feb. 25.—' 
More than 100 milk producers 
went on strike for higher prices: 
today and set up a picket line! 
around the Dairyman’s League co- 
- operative. | 

TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 05 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner assigned 
extra state police patrols to north-| 
ern counties hit by a dairymen’s: 
strike today but refused to pro-, 
vide escorts for creamery milk 
trucks. 

“It is the duty first of the paid 
municipal police forces and then 
the county sheriffs to protect real 
er personal property, the Gov- 
ernor told a news conference. 


‘Cassfed Ads 


FOR SALE 


GAcuuM CLEANER—Top Consumer Rat- 
ing. Reg: $97.50. SPEC. $59.95. Standard. 
Brand: Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (i3th & 


14th St.) 
GR 3-7819 One hour free parking 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 


. 


service, days, nights, weekends, eee & 
@al. Budget Movers—CH 3-378, 


land south. 


the subject. 


CUTBACKS © 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tocks. 
At least one company in the 


S 


two companies are banking a fur- 
nace each. 
The Wall Street Journal says the 


delivery boycott was an- industry “moves from a sellers’ to No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


a buyers’ market.” While the high 
production level continues the 
“eracks show signs of widening.” 
Wheeling Steel laid off 150 
workers. 
The steel industry blames the 


lack of orders from auto and appli- 
ance manufacturers, which have 


of the year. 


The Journal's reporter on cop- 
per notes that the industry is most 
concerned with the steady price 
fall and says: 

“Industry men agree the answer 
to coppers current problem is cur- 
tailment of production.” 

Experts say a 10 percent cut in 


copper output on a world scale is 


needed to bring prices up again. 

More textile chains joined the 
cutback trend; with Berkshire- 
Hathaway laying off 700 workers 
at its Adams, Mass., plant. That 
firm has already shut down five of 
its 13 mills. 

The cutback in cotton manufac- 
ture have already cut raw cotton 
consumption by more than 10 per. 
cent in January below Decosiiee. 
This reflected a cut in work weeks 
from six te five or fewer days and 
shutdowns of some mills north 


‘Hidden River, Playhouse | 


‘Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes | 
‘Good King Charles, 
‘Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
'Volpone, Rooftop Theatre | 
'Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit | 


7 Major Barbara, Morosco | 
Feb, Pittsburgh area is cutting a fur-,My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre tjocp Championship, the leader for delegates to the 6th World 


L 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
‘Inherit the Wind, National 


Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
| 


| 


| 


Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Separate Tabies, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


MeC to Quiz 


Brennan Today 


_ WASHINGTON, Feb. 25.—The: 
Senate Judiciary Committee voted 


been cutting back since the first unanimously today to allow Sen. , 


\Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis) to: 
‘crossexamine Supreme Court Jus-; 
tice William J. Brennan tomorrow 
when it holds a public hearing on| 
‘Brennan's nomination. Brennan 
‘now holds his seat under a_ recess 
appointment. 

McCarthy said earlier he want-| 
‘ed to question Brennan, a former) 


tice of the New Jersey State’ 


c 


loff. In the 23rd’ (1956), Mark Ta- 


jus 
‘Supreme Court, about speeches he 
‘made against McCarthyite witch-' 
‘hunts. 


; 


‘Jas. Stewart Named 


| 

Brigadier General 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 25.- 

Movie actor James Stewart was 

nominated today by President 

Eisenhower for promotion to Briga- 

dier General in the Air Foree Re- 


serve. He served in the Air Corps 
during World War II and is now, 
colonel in the reserve. 


ed. 


At the Marshall Club, Saul 


Wachs still leads with 8-2. Sidney |* “e - 
Downtown Bernstein is second with 732-2%; | Y©! of publication. 


and Nat Halper third with 6'- 


32. 


After fifteen rounds of the 24th 


farmers in northern nace, and in the Youngstown area | Th ee Penny Opera, Theatre de j, now Paul Keres, with 10 points; Festival of Youth and Stud 
he won four and tied one, in his are evenings 
Jast five games. Tied for second boards. 


with 9% points are David Bron- 
stein, the twenty-year-old rising 
star Mikhail Tahl, and Alexander 
Tolush. Next are World Junior 
Champion Boris Spassky with nine 


teen. Tigran Petrosian follows 


with 8% points. 


Out of these seven, only three 


St. 
| Dubli 


men or women, in the house? 


were on the USSR team that 
played in the USA-USSR mateh in 
New York City in 1954; Bron- 
stein, Keres and Petrosian. 

But six rounds remain—and any- 
thing can happen. In the 22nd 
Championship (1955), there was 
a tie between Yefim Geller and, 
Vassily Smyslov; Geller became 
hampion after a seven game play- 


imanov beat Yuri Averbach and 
Boris Spassky in the playoff, after 


‘a tournament tie. 


The World Chess Federation is 
constantly expanding its activity. 
The latest example—its organization 
of the first Womens TEAM 
Championship in the .histery of 
chess, to be held in Holland this 
year. As a start, each team is to 
consist of two players. The cham- 
pionship is to be held every two 
years. I hape our country will be 
re 


New York City newspapers, and 
as publisher of the “American 
‘Chess Bulletin” now in its 54th 


Included in entertainment to be 


provided this year by the Interna- 
tional Student Club of Moscow 


ents 
of chess on fifty 


| Two of our top players, the 
brothers Donald and _ Robert 
‘Byme are among the Vice-Presi- 
‘dents of the Irish International 


‘points out of fifteen, and R. Khol- Chess Society, whose aim is to es-. 
‘mov with uine points out of four- tablish connections between play- 


‘ers of Irish extraction or descent 
ithroughout the world. The Gener- 
al Secretary is Enda Rohan, 84 
Lawrence Road, Clontarf, 
n. Any Irish chess players, 


o ° ° 


Bill of Manhattan remarked to 
me the other day: “Say, I never 


heard of Mikhail Tahl. I’ve play- 


ed over his wins over Taimanov 
and Bronstein in the current 24th. 
USSR Championship; and were 
they beauts!” 

The name of Mikhail Tahl 
should not be new to Daily Work- 
er readers. An article on the 23rd 
[USSR Championship (March 12, 
1956) contained the following: 
“Special mention should be made 
of the young masters L. Polugaev- 
isky (from Kuibishev) and M. Tahl 
(Riga) who tied with R. Kholmov 
(Vilma) for 5th place.” Unfortu- 
nately scrapped for lack of space 
was the additional comment: “For 
his outstanding performance at 
the Riga mani, Tah] received 
a special diploma from the Sports 


‘The Marshall Chess Club _ of 
New York City won a double 


le. 


and Physical Culture Committee 
of the USSR Council of Ministers.” 


A 
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Maaglie says he'll 
Even do better 


Sal Maglie, as enthusiastic as rookies half his age, yester- 
day set a goal of 15 victories that would make 1957 his best 
season in five years. “My target is to win 15 games—if that's, 


enough to help us win another pen-| 
nant,” said the 40-year-old hurler 
when he checked into the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ Vero Beach, Fla., train- 
ing camp. “I don’t know if I can 
start for three more years but I'm 


sure [ can pitch.” 


Maglie, the hero of the Dodgers’ 
stretch battle with the Milwaukee 


Giants-Braves 
deal brewing 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Feb. 25.~The 
Milwaukee Braves are believed to- 
‘day to be close to a deal with the 
New York Giants in which they 
would acquire second-baseman 
Red Schoendienst. 

Horace Stoneham, president of 
‘the Giants, admitted “there is a 
‘better than 50-50 chance we will 
complete a trade before too long.” 
talk about a deal. ‘Stoneham did not identify. the 

And at Clearwater, Fla., the Braves as the club with which he 
Philadelphia Phillies’ top minor js dickering but. it has been com- 
league farmhands beat the St.!mon knowledge all winter that 
Louis Cardinals farmhands, 5-]l |New York and Milwaukee hawe| 
behind the five-hit pitching of been discussing various deals. 


but he and manager Paul Richards 
of the Orioles said they did rot 


Braves and Cincinnati Redlegs, 
had a 13-5 record last season and 
hasn't reached the 15-victory mark 
since 1952 when he had an 18-8 


rookies Dallas Green, Don Card-| In the ‘deal which now is close’ 
well and Gerry Kettle. Green is a to completion, the Braves wes 
former University of Delaware obtain Schoendienst and several 


record with the New York Giants. 
But he was ready to throw on the 
sidelines yesterday, said hed be 
throwing to the hitters today or 
temorrow and looked as fit and 


capable as any other pitcher jin) 


camp. 

So, considering the miracles he 
accomplished last season, there 
wasnt a man in camp who didn’t 
take the old curveballer at his 
word. 

The Braves and Washington 
Senators, meanwhile, were running 
into trouble with some key 
pitchers, 

Lew Burdette, the National 
Leagues earned run leader and a 
19-game winner, Bob Buhl, who 


beat Brooklyn eight times, and re-| 


lief nitcher Ernie Johnson all re- 
fised to agree to terms with the 
Braves tor about $50,000. 

At Orlando, Fla., Chuck Stobbs 
and the Washington Senators still 
were about $3,000 apart following 
another conference. Stobbs, who 
astounded everybody by winning 
15 games for the Senators last 
season, now has Calvin Griffith 
dumbfounded because he wants 
about $19,000. The odds ‘in! this 
squabble are heavily against 
Stobbs. 

Don Larsen, the world series 
perfect game hero, arrived unex- 
pectedly at the New York Yankees’ 
St, Petersburg, Fla., camp amid in- 
dications that he may sign for about 
$20,000. Larsen, who got $14,500 
last season, had been offered $17,- 
900 and was demanding $27,500. 
A settlement at $20,000 would be 
“meeting each other halfway,” the 
way general manager George 
Weiss figuring it. Larsen, inciden- 
tally, said he weighed 228 pounds 
—the same as he weighed the day 
he pitched his historic series game. 

On other training camp fronts: 

Manager Mike Higgins revealed 
that Mel Parnell, who last season 
pit¢thed the first no-hitter by a 
Boston Red Sox pitcher since 1923, 
underwent a “minor elbow opera- 
tion” last month. Parnell is due in 
camp today and his training is not 
expected to be effected by the 
operation. 

Jim | Brosnan and Turk Lown)! 
threw extra hard yesterday as the 
Chicago Cub batterymen put in 
their fifth day of work in Mesa, 
Ariz. Both pitchers arrived in 
camp for advanced over their team- 
mates. 

General manager Hank Green- 
berg of the Cleveland Indians 
dropped in on the Baltimore 
Orioles’ camb at Scottsdale, Ariz. 


‘Spy’ Witness 
(Continued from Page 1) 
in Federal Court last week that a 
Mr. X named in the indictment be 
identified. At that time, Wolf indi- 
cated that Morros would turn out 
to be the man. 
When confronted with the de- 
mand in court yesterday, Gilchrist 


a 


star, Cardwell was a\l5-game win- other Giants in exchange for sec- 
ner at Miami, Fla., last season and,ond-baseman Danny O'Connell, | 
Kettle is up from Class D for a' outfielder Bobby ‘Thomson and a! 
look. ‘pitcher. 


eee oe ee ew 


— 


only “exceptional offer” will change mind 


| 


Shepard doffs baseball 


Garb for gray flannels 


| SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 25—The battle for the number 
one catching job on the Pittsburgh Pirates was thrown wide 


open today with the decision of Jack Shep 


ard, the team’s 
'No. 1 receiver, to retire. | : rea EE: 4 

Shepard, 24, said yesterday that, at the university’s business school. | 
only an “exceptional” offer might He said he now is mulling over) 


’ 


and to all intents and purposes he —-~--———- — 
is finished. | . 
— “In my own mind I am through uSsTrO id 
with baseball because I think there 
world,” Shepard said while ex- Bars Talk on 
plaining why he was checking in 
his Pirate uniform for the sharper @ 
cut grey flannel suit. W New Guinea | 
the year in 1954 but his batting 
skidded off during the past ye Australia today rejected Indonesia's 
a and he faced a fight 10r) (aim | to sovereignty over West 
‘his job this year against four “Peer aes ne aa 
Betas Sir Percy Spender, head of the 

Danny Kravitz. AP : 

However, Shepard said there eral Assembly’s main political com- 
'Was nO doubt in his mind that he mittee that the UN should have’ 
could become an established catch-' nothing to do with Indonesia's 


‘ever tempt him to play ball again) several job offers. 
is more security in the business 
| Shepard was the Bucs’ rookie of. ® 
UNITED NATIONS, Feb..25—: 
aspirants led by Hank Foiles.and. 
Australian delegation, told the Gen-! 


/er in the big time if he desired to claim to the island territory in the’ 
| stay with it. southwest Pacific. | 
| Indonesia contends that _ the: 


| “fT didn’t think I was through: 
because. I batted only .239 and Netherlands should have given up! 
West New Guinea (West Irian). 


.243 the last two years,” Shepard 
said. “I believe I could have when it relinquished the Nether-! 
wound up hitting between .280 lands Indies in 1949. 

and .290 each season. But the! The eastern porition of the island | 
longer you stay in the game, the is administered by the Australian 


' 


the pitch... 


=== by roosevelt ward jr. 
Rookies for the Dodgers 


I WOULD much rather be down in Florida or like territories 
getting a look at the latest crop of rookie hopefuls trying to win major 
league berths and a ticket to stardom—but as things are, I guess I'll 
just have to settle.for the smoke-filled confines of this office listening _ 
to the staccato chatter of the ticker-type machine, trying to sop up 
the spring training atmosphere by way of long-distance osmosis, 

. 

There are actually three of a kind of rookie candidates cavorting 
around spring training diamonds; The newly-inked, knowing when the 
season opens that they'll be playing far away from the parent club, 
therefore, trying to pick up all pointers they can from veterans; highly- 
regarded hopefuls who've already had a tour of service in the 
minors, confident that this is the year; ‘veterans’) who ve had numer- 
ous almost-made-it chances, desperate in their desire to stick this 
time, fearful that one more failure can sentence them to permanent 
anonymity in the minors. 

Discussing some of these top candidates in the National League, 
this corner will first lead off with the pennant-winning Dodgers and 
follow later with the other clubs. 

. 

IN the front ranks of the Dodgers rokie candidates is hard- 
hitting young Don Demeter, a 6-4, 190 pound righthander, who will 
be trying to win the Dodgers’ yearly contest for the left-field spot 
up for grabs. The 25-year old slugger, who was born and resides 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., was purchased by the Dodgers last Sept. 
from Fort Worth of the Texas League, came up to bat three times 


for the Dodgers, getting one hit, a homer. He hit 51 home-runs at 
Fort Worth last year, compiling a .287 batting average. Demeter 
first broke into pro baseball with Shawne of the Sooner State League 
in 1953 where he hit .223> Played with Bakersfield (Calif.) in ‘54, 
poling 26 home-runs, hitting .267. Moved up to Mobile in the 
Southern Association in 1955 and Pueblo in the Western League in 
1955. Besides being second in home-runs in the Texas League last 
season, he was also second in runs-batted-in with 128. A non-vet, 


Demeter is unmarried. 
e 


ANOTHER outfielder acquired by the Dodgers from Fort 


| Worth last season, James Bernard Koranda, will be trying to stick 


with the NL champs as a backstop. The 22-year-old Chicagoan 
batted .267 with Fort Worth last year, with 8 home-runs and 51 
run-batted-in.. The powerful 6-3, 205 pd. righthander was recom- 
mended for a tryout as a catcher by Clay Byrant. Koranda, an all- 
state High School selection in football and baseball and all-sectional 
in basketball at Kelley High in the Windy City, broke into pro ball 
with Sheboygan (Wisc.) in 1952; has spent five years in the minors 
playing also in the Piedmont League, the Georgia-Florida League, 
Pueblo in the Western League and Elmira in the Eastern League. 
Of Polish-Bohemian descent Koranda is a non-vet, married with two 


children. 
* 


UP for another chance with Brooklyn is outfielder Robert Wilson, 
a 25-year-old righthanded slugger sporting a lifetime minor league 
batting average above .300. Wilson, a three-letter athlete at Lincoln 
High in Dallas, started with the Newark Eagles of the Negro League 
in 1947, remaining with the club and its changed franchise the 
Houston Eagles until 1950. The 29-year-old Texan has spent seven 
years in the Dodger chain, two years at Elmira, two years at St. Paul, 
one year at Oakland and three years at Montreal. He batted over 
.300 in the last three years with Montreal, leading the League in 
9-base-hits during the last two. Wilson is 5-10%, 190, served nine 
months in the Army Engineers and was néewly-wed in 1956. 

x 

JIM GENTILE, a 22-year-old first baseman, isn't given much 
chance to dislodge Gil Hodges, but will be’ trying to make the club 
on his- hitting prowess and insurance value. Gentile, a native of 
San Francisco, broke into pro ball as a pitcher in 1952 with Santa 
Barbara of the California League. In his first game, he had a no- 
hitter going for six innings. Was recalled by Brooklyn last season in 
Sept. after hitting .296 at Fort Worth, bagging 40 home runs. Of 
Irish-Italian descent, the 6-3, 205 Californian led the Western 
League in home-runs in 1953 and tied for the Southern Association 
lead in RBI's in 1955. Is a non-vet, married with 2 sons. | 


'L. Brown's offer as “very gen- 


acknowledged that Wolf was cor- 


least time you have to embark on’ Government. 
a solid business career.” } 


Shepard indicated that his failure 
to sign with the Pirates was not 
over money but over his indecision’ 
whether to play anymore. In fact, 
he described general manager Joe 
erous. : 

The Pittsburgh front office came: 
up with a red face last Saturday 
when it first announced that Shep- 
ard had agreed to terms then later 
was informed that he was quitting. 

“I never returned a signed con-| 
tract,” Shepard said -when asked | 
about the club’s announcement. 

“Brown and I came to terms 
over the phone but when I wired 
him I had changed my mind. So 
teh mixup is partly my fault.” 

Shepard said that no friction had 
existed between him and manager 
Bobby Bragan, either which might 
have induced him further to step 
out. 

“Bragan is an up and’ coming 
manager and will be a fine one in 
the major leagues,” Shepard said. 

The “collar-ad” type player is a 
Stanford graduate and also studied 
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“The loss of them could fatal.” 

And he had these warm words 
for the 12th St. crew: 

“We have an experienced and 
highly capable staff of editors, re- 
porters and just plain workers who 
must do the thousand and one 
chores of getting out a publication 
daily. And the devotion of this 


25. — | 
President Eisenhower today nom-) 
|inatéd Amory Houghton, chair-| 
board of the Corning 
orks, as new Ambassador 
‘to France. Houghton. replaces C. | 
‘Douglas Dillon, who last month! 
was named- Deputy Undersecre-'- 


: 


staff, from the floor-sweeper to ‘al 


top, is unparalleled.” 


ONE of the top rookies fighting for the third-base spot left 
vacant by Jackie Robinson, is Richard Benjamin Gray, a fast young 
25-year-old Pennsylvanian. Gray, 5-11, 165, batted .285 for Fort 
Worth last year, hit 24 home-runs and batted in 91 runs.. Born in 
Jefferson, Pa., the third-sacker broke in as a second base man with. 
Sheboygan in 1950, then shifted to third: With Miami in 1952, he 
was leading League third baseman in assists, putouts, most chances 
and set a record for starting double plays. A 2-year veteran of Army 


Another catching hopeful in the Vero Beach camp is native 
Brooklynite Joseph Pignatana, a fleet, 5-10, 180 pd., backstop from 
Coney Island. Pagnatana batted .295 in a half-season at St. Paul. 
He displayed how fast he is by stealing home four times in 1954 
‘with Elmira. Pignatana is an Army vet, married with two sons. 


TOPS among the rookie pitchers attempting to break into 
Brooklyn’s mound lineup, is Fred Leo Kipp, 25-year-old southpaw 
who pitched fine ball for the NL champ during their Japanese tour 
last year. Kipp, a Kansan who holds a bachleor’s degree in Educa- 
tion from Kansas State Teachers College, broke into pro ball in 
1953 with Miami of the Florida International League. He won 
rookie of the year honor in 1956 with Montreal, compiling a 20 wos 
7 lost record and a 3.33 ERA. Was bought by the Dodgers form 
Montreal last Sept. Is a two-year Army vet and unmarried, Kipp 
stands at 6-4 and weighs 180. 

* 


UNLESS these rookies are traded; you might see a lot 
wearing Dodger numerals in seasons to come. 


of “em 


